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NELLIE HALL ROBINSON 


‘Y ELLIE Hall Robinson, Chief Clerk of the Associated Pub- 
lishers, died in Freedmen’s Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
November 27, 1951. She was born in Richmond Hill, Long 

Island, New York, September 2, 1899, and was the daughter of 
William and Ariette Hall. Mrs. Robinson was educated in the 
schools of New York and finished nurse training. As a registered 
nurse, she lived there until she came to Washington, D. C., in 
1940. Here she met and married Clyde F. Robinson of Indiana 


who likewise made Washington, D. C., his home. She joined the. 


clerical staff of the late Dr. Carter G. Woodson ten years ago and 
became so proficient that he placed her in charge of the Associated 
Publishers. Her work attracted the attention of representatives of 
the Monumental Printing Company who expressed a desire for her 
services, but her devotion to the Association was so deep that she 
refused to consider leaving it. 

The outstanding service which she rendered since Dr. Woodson’s 
death cannot easily be estimated. Not only did she direct the filling 
of orders for publications, but her intimate knowledge of details 
helped Secretary-Treasurer Louis R. Mehlinger through the cause’s 
darkest period. Very fortunately, she taught and initiated a young 
woman who is carrying on the work of the Associated Publishers. 
The loss of this unselfish worker is irreparable because her surveil- 
lance extended far beyond her special assignment. Mrs. Robinson 
guided clerical workers on the BULLETIN and Journal, where turn- 
overs are frequent since many leave for higher salaried Government 
positions. ‘Thus Mrs. Robinson has often recruited and trained a 
number of workers for the Association. 

Most likely no member away or worker on the staff has surpassed 
Mrs. Robinson in faithfulness of service to the Asociation, which 
she loved so much that compensation did not concern her. She 
caught the spirit of Carter G. Woodson and toiled in spite of ailing 
health, which she never fully revealed to her devoted husband who 
also shared her keen interest in this work. The Association launched 
no program or project in her time which she failed to support whole- 
heartedly. Her knowledge of Negro History Week and all of the 
publications cannot be replaced. When the Founder died, Mrs. 
Robinson felt a call to carry on which was irresistible and in its 
execution she labored and hoped to the end. She meticulously ob- 
served vanishing finances and pleaded in vain during the last year 
for continuation of promotional efforts in which she had partici- 
pated. If her admonitions had been heeded, the present outstanding 
obligations of the Association would have been infinitely less or 


(Continued on page 68) 
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THE QUESTION OF 


RACE IN THE SOUTH 


CAROLINA CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION OF 1895 


FTER the overthrow of the 
Radical government in 1876 
the conservative element of 

South Carolina continued to gov- 
ern the state under the Constitu- 
tion of 1868. No move toward gen- 
eral revision was undertaken be- 
eause of fear of federal interven- 
tion and, later, fear of Tillmanite 
domination if a convention were 
held. In 1892, however, the Till- 
manites secured the necessary ma- 
jority in the legislature and by a 
small majority in 1894 carried the 
referendum for a new convention 
on the issue of restricting the Ne- 
gro vote and delivering South Car- 
olina from the ‘‘shame”’ of being 
governed under the ‘‘ Radical rag’’ 
of 1868. 


By Grorce B. TINDALL 


Representation in the convention 
included 112 Tillmanite Demo- 
crats, 42 Conservative Democrats, 
and 6 Negro Republicans. Five of 
the Negroes were chosen on a 
straight Republican ticket in Beau- 
fort County and one on a fusion 
ticket in Georgetown County, both 
low-country counties with large 
Negro constituencies.! 

The dominant figure in the con- 
vention was United States Senator 
Benjamin Ryan Tillman, the one- 
eyed farmer from Edgefield Coun- 
ty who had led his Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation to victory over the conser- 
vative Democrats in the Democratic 
state convention of 1890. By means 


1Columbia Daily Register, July 31, 
1895; Columbia State, August 26, 1895. 


of its widespread organization and 
through Tillman’s gift for arous- 
ing white audiences with vindica- 
tive and inflammatory speeches, 
the group completely dominated 
South Carolina politics from 1890 
to 1896 and exercised tremendous 
influence thereafter. Tillman’s 
program was aimed primarily at 
meeting the farmers’ grievances 
through increased agricultural and 
vocational education for whites 
and through the regulation of cor- 
porations. The Tillman Movement 
has frequently been characterized 
as the South Carolina phase of the 
Populist revolt that swept the 
South and West in the 1890’s. But 
one of the most urgent objectives 
of the Tillman program, in addi- 


Editor’s Note: In keeping with the 
purpose of the Necro History BULLE- 
TIN to provide students of history with 
the truth concerning the Negro, this 
article sheds light on a period that is 
frequently misunderstood. The period 
following the Civil War has been pic- 
tured in history books used in our 
schools, as one in which ignorant and 
dishonest Negroes controlled the gov- 
ernments in many of the states in the 
South. According to these accounts, 
Negroes elected to high office conspired 
with dishonest white people from the 
North to deprive the white people of 
the South of their rightful control of 
government, in order to steal or waste 
the wealth of the South. After the 
study of this period, students are usu- 
ally left with the impression that’ the 
whites of the South were wronged, and 
that Negroes were guilty of fraud and 
corruption that destroyed democratic 
practices in government. 

History books used in our schools 
usually fail to mention the fact that 
much of the money claimed to be 
“wasted” during the period after the 
Civil War was spent to establish free 


publie schools, which had not existed 
up to that time in many of the states 
in the South, and to provide public- 
works programs designed to raise the 
level in the South to compare with the 
standards existing in other sections. 
These history books fail, also, to men- 
tion the fact that there was ne more 
dishonesty (and there was probably a 
great deal less) among the Negroes 
who held high office during that peri- 
od than among politicians before or 
since that time. 

This article, based upon recerds in 
South Carolina, establishes the fact 
that the Negro delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1895 were 
far from ignorant, and that the fraud 
and corruption to destroy the opera- 
tion of democratic practices must be 
charged to the white delegates. The 
Negro delegates to the convention had 
been prominent in South Carolina 
polities for many years. Since one 
had held the rank of captain in the 
United States Navy before first being 
elected to hold office in 1868, another 
a graduate of Lincoln University in 
1872 before being elected in 1874, an- 


_other a lawyer before his first elec- 


tion to office in 1868, it would seem 
that the Negroes elected during the 
period were men of high intelligence. 
On the other hand the article reveals 
that the white delegates to the con- 
vention openly confessed that they 
were not trying to “get up a suffrage 
plan by Constitutional or honest 
methods.” Their only concern was to 
perpetrate the fraud in such a way as 
to escape Federal intervention. Un- 
fortunately that fraud continues to be 
perpetrated in the South to this day. 

For the purpose of teaching truth 
in history, it is necessary for students 
to understand the part played by the 
Negro during Reconstruction. Teach- 
ers should guide the reading of ma- 
terials covering this period. The sig- 
nificance of the facts should be re- 
vealed by teachers to those elementary 
and secondary school pupils who can- 
not grasp the significance of the facts 
by independent reading. This article 
should be of great interest to teachers 
and students, who see the need for re- 
examination of the record of the peri- 
od of Reconstruction in the South, 
that the propaganda disguised as his- 
tory might be properly exposed. 
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tion to its Populistic proposals, 
was the complete elimination of 
the Negro from participation in 
South Carolina politics. The Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1895 
marked the achievement of that ob- 
jective. It therefore marked also 
the end of significant Negro par- 
ticipation in the state’s polities for 
half a century. 

Second in importance among the 
Tillmanites was Governor John 
Gary Evans, a nephew of Martin 
Witherspoon Gary, who had been 
the bdéld advocate of the ‘‘shotgun 
policy’’ to intimidate Negroes in 
the election of 1876 and until his 
death in 1881 the bitterest oppo- 
nent of Wade Hampton’s moderate 
racial policies. Evans’ positions as 
governor and as president of the 
Constitutional Convention were to 
many symbolic of the victory of 
Gary’s extremist policy over the 
moderate paternalism that had 
been professed by Hampton and 
his successors from 1876 to 1890.5 

United States Senator John Lau- 
rens Manning Irby had been a 
prominent figure in the early vic- 
tories of the Tillmanites, and in 
1890 was their successful candidate 
for the Senate against Wade 
Hampton. In 1895, however, he 
broke away from Tillman and, es- 
pousing the cause of the poor 
whites, took a stand against the 
Tillman program of a literacy qual- 
ification for the suffrage on the 
ground that it would, if honestly 
administered, disfranchise poor and 
illiterate white farmers as well as 
poor and illiterate Negroes and 
eventually bring about a return to 
power of the conservative element 
that had been deposed in 1890.4 

2Biographical Directory of the Ameri- 
can Congress, 1774-1927 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1928), p. 
1618. Hereinafter cited as Biographical 
Directory. An excellent biography is 
Francis Butler Simkins, Pitchfork Ben 
Tillman (Baton Rouse: Louisiana State 
University, 1944). Hereinafter cited as 
Ben Tillman. 

3James Calvin Hemphill, Men of Mark 
in South Carolina (Washington: Men 
of Mark Publishing Company, 1907- 
1909), I, 108-109; William Watts Ball, 
The State That Forgot (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1932), pp. 239- 
240: F. F. Simkins, Ben Tillman, p. 224. 


4Biographical Directory, p. 1138; F. B. 
Simkins, Ben Tillman, pp. 187-188, 239. 


The most prominent figures 
among the Conservative group were 
George Dionysius Tillman, a broth- 
er of Ben, and John Calhoun Shep- 
pard, a former governor and un- 
successful opponent of Ben Till- 
man in 1892. But the Conservative 
who played the most important 
part in the convention was the po- 
litically obscure attorney, John 
Pendleton Kennedy Bryan of 
Charleston. An alumnus of the 
German universities of Berlin and 
Leipzig and a graduate of Prince- 
ton, he applied his erudition to the 
writing of the suffrage article, the 
subsequent immunity of which to 
legal attack bears witness to his 
ingenuity as a legal technician.* 

The six Negro delegates were 
Robert Smalls, Thomas Ezekial 
Miller, William J. Whipper, James 
Wigg, and Isaiah R. Reed from 
Beaufort, and Robert B. Anderson 
from Georgetown. 


Robert Smalls, the ‘‘Gullah 
Statesman,’’ was born a slave in 
Beaufort in 1839 and was soon 
thereafter taken to Charleston 
where a lenient master permitted 
him to acquire a rudimentary edu- 
cation. Pilot of a Confederate boat 
in Charleston harbor at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, Smalls es- 
eaped with the boat in 1862 and 
joined the Federals. Later in 1863 
he was promoted to captain in the 
United States Navy and placed in 
command of the Federal ship, the 
Planter, on which he served until 
1866. After taking up residence in 
Beaufort he was elected to the con- 
stitutional convention of 1868 and 
to the state legislature later that 
year. In 1870 he was elected state 
senator and in 1874 a representa- 
tive in Congress. Elected again in 
1876 he was defeated by George 
Tillman in 1878, but successfully 
contested Tillman’s reelection in 
1880. After losing his party’s nom- 
ination in 1882 he was in 1884 
elected without opposition to fin- 
ish the unexpired term of white 
Republican Edmund William Me- 
Gregor Mackey and was reelected 
to a full term in 1884. After his 


5Columbia State, October 27, 1918. 
Bryan’s obituary. 
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unsuccessful candidacy in 1886 he 
was not again elected to office, al- 
though he served as collector of the 
port of Beaufort from 1889 until 
his death in 1913.° 

Thomas Ezekial Miller, whose 
light color won him the sobriquet 
of ‘‘Canary Bird’’ Miller in the 
white press, was born a free per- 
son of color in Beaufort in 1849. 
He was the best educated of the 
colored delegates, having received 
his education in Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Chester County, Pennsylvan- 
ia. Upon graduation in 1872, he 
became school commissioner for 
Beaufort County. In 1874, 1876 
and 1878 he was elected to the state 
House of Representatives and in 
1880 to the Senate. He was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1875. In 1888 he 
ran for Congress and although he 
was not certified as victor, success- 
fully contested the seat against 
William Elliott and served one 
term, but was unsuccessful in his 
campaign for reelection. In 1894 
he was returned to the state House 
of Representatives on a fusion tick- 
et with two other Republicans and 
two Tillmanites.* 

William J. Whipper, whom Ben- 
jamin R. Tillman described as the 
‘*ablest colored man I ever met,’’ 
was reared in Michigan and at the 
outbreak of the Civil War was em- 
ployed as a clerk in a lawyer’s of- 
fice. During the war he joined a 
regiment of volunteers and ulti- 
mately reached South Carolina. At 
the end of the war he became a 
lawyer in Charleston, functioning 
mostly in the provost courts; later 
he went to Beaufort where he was 
elected a delegate to the constitu- 
tional convention of 1868. In that 
convention he distinguished him- 
self by introducing a motion for 
universal suffrage regardless of sex. 
In 1868 and 1870 he was elected to 
the state House of Representatives. 
Elected in 1875 as circuit judge of 


6Biographical Directory, pp. 1532-1533. 
Alrutheus Ambush Taylor, The Negro in 
South Carolina During Reconstruction 
(Washington: Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, 1924), pp. 
135, 158, 286, 301; hereinafter cited as 
Nearo During Reconstruction. 

TBiographical Directory, p. 1315; Tay- 
lor, op. cit., pp. 295, 296, 301, 302-303. 
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the first circuit he was not commis- 
sioned by Governor Daniel Henry 
Chamberlain because of suspicion 
of fraud. In 1882 and 1884 he was 
elected Probate Judge of Beaufort 
County and since that time had not 
held office.® 

James Wigg was a conservative 
farmer of St. Helena and later a 
merchant in Beaufort, apparently 
well regarded by his white neigh- 
bors, but gifted with an extremely 
sharp tongue which he used to ef- 
fect in the General Assembly and 
the constitutional convention.® 

R. B. Anderson was regarded as 
industrious and conservative. He 
had been a teacher and town war- 
den in Georgetown before his elec- 
tion to the General Assembly, in 
which he had served several years.° 

Tsaiah R. Reed, the most obscure 
of the six, listed himself in the 
Convention Journal as an attorney 
at law in Beaufort." 

Since the major objective of the 
convention was disfranchisement, 
the most important standing com- 
mittee of the convention was the 
Committee on the Rights of Suf- 
frage, which was appointed on the 
second day with eight Reform or 
Tillmanite and three Conservative 
members. Ben Tillman was ap- 
pointed chairman. The most im- 
portant Conservative was J. P. K. 
Bryan of Charleston who was later 
reported to have drawn up the suf- 
frage article in the form submitted 
by the committee.!? 


8Solomon Breibart, ‘‘The South Caro- 
lina Constitutional Convention of 1868’’ 
(Unpublished M.A. Thesis, History De- 
partment, University of North Carolina, 
1932), pp. 71-72; Taylor, pp. 127, 141- 
142, 228, 233-235, 294. 

9%Tbid., p. 297. 

9A. A. Taylor, Negro During Recon- 
struction, 297. 

107 bid, 

1lJournal of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1895 (Columbia: Charles A. 
Calvo, Jr., 1895), p. 736. Hereinafter 
cited as Convention Journal. 

12Convention Journal, p. 22; David 
Dunean Wallace, History of South Caro- 
lina (New York: American Historical 
Society, 1935), III, 369, cites a MS note 
by Joseph W. Barnwell in the Charleston 
library copy of Francis Butler Simkins, 
The Tillman Movement in South Caro- 
lina: ‘‘It is well known that J. P. Ken- 


nedy Bryan, Esq., of Chaston, drew in 


effect the clause.’’ 


To this committee a number of 
proposals were referred by mem- 
bers of the convention. It was gen- 
erally understood that some variant 
of the Mississippi plan of educa- 
tional qualifications with certain 
options designed for illiterate 
whites was favored by most of the 
membership, and most of the pro- 
posals followed that plan with 
curious variants caused by the 
strained effort to evade stating in 
so many words the intent to evade 
the Fifteenth Amendment. 


' Robert Aldrich proposed a liter- 
acy requirement providing as an 
option that the state legislature 
might declare an illiterate person 
‘‘of sufficient intelligence to exer- 
cise the right of suffrage.’”* The 


‘purpose was to disfranchise the il- 


literate Negroes while leaving some 
loophole to admit the illiterate 
whites. C. M. Efird proposed a 
clause giving the ballot to those 
who had been qualified in 1860 and 
limiting the others by property and 
literacy qualifications.* George 
Johnstone favored county boards 
to enfranchise certain illiterates by 
reason of their intelligence, charac- 
ter and service to the public.’® H. 
C. Patton wanted to provide both 
property and grandfather clause 
options for literacy, the grandfath- 
er clause to enfranchise Confeder- 
ate veterans or descendants of Con- 
federate veterans. L. E. Parler 
favored woman suffrage on the 
grounds that a $300 property qual- 
ification would enfranchise more 
white women than colored.'7 S. W. 
Gamble had an elaborate plan that 
would require presentation of three 
certificates from three different 
sources before an individual could 
register: a certificate from the 
elerk of court that he had never 
been convicted of crime, another 
from the county board of examin- 
ers that he could read and write, 
and a third from the township 
board that he had never committed 
adultery or fornication, nor neg- 
lected or maltreated his wife and 


13Convention Journal, pp. 69-70. 
14]bid., p. 77. 

15] bid., p. 54. 

16]bid., pp. 42-43. 

17] bid., p. 110. 
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children.4* W. B. Wilson wanted 
to incorporate the eight ballot box 
idea into the constitution. J. N. 
Parrott proposed giving two votes 
to every head of a family who paid 
taxes on $200 worth of property.”° 
J. J. McMahan had a similar mul- 
tiple vote scheme providing that 
property owners could vote in the 
precinct where the property was 
located ; 74 and D. H. Russell want- 
ed to provide that no person should 
be disfranchised for service in any 
war since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.?? 

Robert Smalls had a contrary 
proposal providing specifically that 
no person should be denied the suf- 
frage for reason of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, 
and that persons prohibited by the 
United States Constitution from 
voting should not be allowed to 
vote in the state. The residence re- 
quirement was much shorter than 
in the other plans, and provision 
was made for bipartisan represen- 
tation on the boards of election 
managers. It got little hearing.* 

Robert Aldrich proposed not 
only to limit the suffrage but also 
to prohibit Negroes from serving in 
the General Assembly. When he 
persisted in his obviously unwork- 
able plan, Tillman warned that ‘‘it 
would be idiocy for this conven- 
tion to try and bring down on our 
heads the dire sword that is hang- 
ing above us. Why invite attack? 
We are going to protect ourselves.’’ 
Predicting that even to consider 
such a plan overnight would be 


18]bid., pp. 101-102. 
197 bid., pp. 121-122. The eight ballot 
box plan had been incorporated into stat- 


ute law in 1882. Separate ballots and 
boxes were required for eight different 
classes of offices, national, state, and lo- 
cal. The ostensible intent of its supporters 
was to provide a literacy test for the suff- 
rage by requiring the voter to choose, by 
reading the labels, the proper box for his 
ballot. Any ballot found in the wrong 
box was invalidated. In practice, how- 
ever, it was possible for the election 
managers to give help to illiterates who 
would vote ‘‘right’’ and let the others 
void their ballots by putting them in the 
wrong boxes. Statutes at Large of South 
Carolina, XVII, 1110-1126. 

20Convention Journal, p. 151. ° 

217bid., p. 152. 

22Tbid., pp. 127-128 
tion Journal, p. 129. 

237 bid., pp. 111-112. 
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fatal to the convention, Tillman 
refused to let it adjourn until the 
Aldrich plan had been voted 
down, 102-25.*4 The threat of Fed- 
eral intervention was not yet dead. 

A movement for woman suffrage 
was very strongly promoted by the 
South Carolina Equal Rights As- 
sociation and received some support 
in the convention. It got under 
way when the ladies of the associa- 
tion obtained permission to ad- 
dress the convention on the evening 
of September 17 and produced two 
of their leaders, Mrs. V. D. Young 
and Miss Viola Neblett, and fea- 
tured Miss Laura Clay of Ken- 
tucky, a distant relative of Henry 
Clay. The ladies based their ap- 
peal chiefly on the principle of jus- 
tice and equal rights and empha- 
sized the civilizing influence that 
women would have at the ballot 
box, but they did not hesitate to 
hint that woman suffrage would 
serve the purposes of white suprem- 
acy.5 

No less than eight petitions from 
various groups and _ individuals 
supporting woman suffrage are re- 
corded in the Convention Jour- 
nal.* Robert Aldrich proposed 
that women be permitted to vote 
in cities and towns but the motion 
was not considered.** W. F. Clay- 
ton proposed giving women the 
ballot provided they could meet 
both literacy and property qualifi- 
cations. Clayton, champion of the 
fair sex, admitted that he was 
charging into the Valley of Death, 
like the Light Brigade, with preju- 
dice to the right of him, prejudice 
to the left of him, and prejudice to 
the front of him. Women had been 
emancipated with regard to prop- 
erty, however, and suffrage he held 
to be logically the next step. But 
D. S. Henderson, a chivalrous Con- 
servative, saw in the proposal but 
a weak-kneed effort to guarantee a 
white majority. ‘‘If we have a 
problem ... ,’’ said he, ‘‘let us 


24Columbia State, September 28, 1895. 

25Tbid., September 18, 1895; Conven- 
tion Journal, 129. 

26] pp. 260, 333, 343, 371, 414, 
420, 602. 
27Tbid., p. 85. 


meet'it like men and not try to hide 
behind women.’’*8 

The convention voted down wom- 
an suffrage by 121-26, but despite 
the white supremacy angle, one 
Negro delegate, Thomas E. Miller, 
voted for the Clayton proposal be- 
cause, he said, it was another step 
toward his ideal of universal suf- 
rage.”? 

On September 30, the day before 
the long awaited committee report 
‘was presented, five of the Negro 
delegates posted a letter to the New 
York World explaining their posi- 
tion. They presented statistics 
showing why Tillman would not 
dare accept a simple literacy qual- 
ification. They first presented sta- 
tistics from the census of 1890 
showing that while the number of 
Negro males over twenty-one out- 
numbered the Caucasian males 
over twenty-one, the Caucasians 
had the advantage when the illiter- 
ates were subtracted. Thus: 


Caucasian Negro 


Males over 
twenty-one 102,657 132,949 
Tlliterates 13,242 58,086 


Leaving literates 89,415 74,851[sic] 


The Tillman faction they estimated 
at about 60,000 and the Conserva- 
tives at 35,000. However, the loss 
of 13,242 illiterate voters would be 
borne almost exclusively by the 
Tillman faction, leaving a major- 
ity of only about 12,000 over the 
Conservatives, which would mean 
that the literate Negroes, combined 
with the Conservatives, could car- 
ry an election.*® 

The report of the Committee on 
the Rights of Suffrage, presented 
by Tillman on October 1, was the 
same as the final suffrage provisions 
included in the Constitution as Ar- 
ticle II, with only two major 
changes, each of which was passed 
over Tillman’s protest. The article 
was designed to force each voter to 


287 bid., p. 183; Columbia Dail Regis- 
ter, October 29, 1895. 

29Columbia Daily Register, October 30, 
1895. 

307 bid., October 4, 1895, quoting letter 
from New York World, date not given. 
The figures do not jibe exactly, but are 
sufficiently accurate to illustrate the 
point. 
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run a gauntlet of suffrage restric- 
tions. First, it provided suffrage 
for male citizens over twenty-one 
who could meet the qualifications 
of residence in the state two years, 
county one year, precinct four 
months, and payment of the poll 
tax at least six months before the 
elections.*4 These were calculated 
to eliminate many Negroes because 
of their migratory habits and to 
disfranchise them in November for 
not paying their poll taxes in May, 
a time when ready cash was least 
available to farmers. But the chief 
catch-all to trap the Negroes was 
the literacy requirement, a provi- 
sion that each registrant prove to. 
the satisfaction of the board that 
he could read and write any sec- 
tion of the Constitution; if he 
failed to meet this test he might 
register if he owned and paid taxes 
on property assessed at $300 or 
more.*®? The board, of course, would 
be able to overlook a multitude of 
illiterates and paupers until a Ne- 
gro came along. In addition to this 
there was provision for permanent 
registration of any citizen who 
could ‘‘understand’’ the constitu- 
tion when it was read to him, this 
clause to expire January 1, 1898.%* 
The provision was designed to ad- 
mit those illiterates who did not 
own $300 worth of property and 
was the only permanent registra- 
tion. The other registrants had to 
renew their registration every ten 
years.*4 The final obstacle between 
the prospective voter and the bal- 
lot box was to be the local election 
manager, who was empowered with 
authority to require of every elec- 
tor proof of the payment of all 
taxes assessed against him the pre- 
vious year.** Since it was frequent- 
ly impossible for the election man- 
ager to know just what taxes had 
been levied against an individual 
he was thus endowed with the legal 
power to pick and choose among the 
prospective voters. 

Additional restrictions against 
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the Negro vote were provided by a 
list of disfranchising crimes, in- 
eluding those supposed by the 
whites to be most frequently com- 
mitted by Negroes. They included 
burglary, arson, obtaining goods or 
money under false pretenses, per- 
jury, forgery, robbery, bribery, 
adultery, bigamy, wife-beating, 
house-breaking, receiving stolen 
goods, breach of trust with fraudu- 


lent intent, fornication, sodomy, . 


and crimes against the election 
laws. Murder was not included in 
the list. Others disfranchised were 
idiots, the insane, paupers support- 
ed at public expense, and persons 
in prison.*¢ 

Two provisions designed to safe- 


guard elections against fraud did 


not find their way from the com- 
mittee report to the final draft de- 
spite Tillman’s plea for them. One 
granted a right of appeal to ‘‘any 
court’’ when one was denied regis- 
tration. This was changed to a 
right of appeal to the Cireuit Court 
of Appeals only.**7 The other de- 
feated proviso was for minority 
representation on registration and 
election boards. A motion of W. D. 
Evans to strike this out was car- 
ried on November 5 by a vote of 
50 to 35, with Tillman voting 
among the minority.** Tillman 
tried to reincorporate the proviso, 
making an earnest plea three days 
later that the nation was watching 
South Carolina to see if she were 
willing to make adequate safe- 
guards against fraud. The suf- 
frage committee, he said, unani- 
mously favored the principle of 
minority representation. 

He reminded the delegates of the 
possibility of Federal intervention, 
warning that 
unless the South and West can unite 
and wrest the country from the gold 
bugs you will see a Republican Presi- 
dent and Senate and House coming 
here and turning your Constitution 
down and you will have plenty of 
white men to help them. 

We are like an ostrich, hiding its 
head in the sand thinking we are safe 
unless we put in the Constitution a 


36]bid., See. 6. 

37] bid., Sec. 5; Convention Journal, 
p. 298. 
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provision that will give the people the 
idea that we are going to have fair- 
ness.39 

It need not be inferred from such 
statements that Tillman had any 
illusions or moral qualms about the 
possibilities of fraud inherent in 
the committee’s suffrage plan. In 
one of his franker moments, he 
said: 

We have been twitted about fraud. 
All I’ve got to say is that you can’t 
pull yourself over the fence by your 
bootstrap. Nobody said we would get 
up a suffrage plan by Constitutional or 
honest methods. It has never been ut- 
tered by a Reform leader. We simply 
said we would give the Mississippi plan 
or something better if we could find 
it. We didn’t find anything better 
and we did the best we could. No 
man has even pretended to give a bet- 
ter plan.*° 


Despite the warning of possible 
federal intervention and Tillman’s 
plea to move carefully because of 
the possibility that another party 
might come to power and use its 
control of the election machinery 
against the Democrats, the conven- 
tion voted down his scheme for bi- 
partisan representation, 74-51.*! 

Discussion of the suffrage provi- 
sions for the new constitution 
brought eloquent appeals from the 
Negro delegation for the preserva- 
tion of unrestricted suffrage. It 
was a last desperate appeal. and 
though it was futile, they made the 
most of their opportunity. Praise 
for the ability and eloquence of the 
Negro delegates came from both 
white newspapers and delegates. 
The Sumter Watchman and South- 
ron said: 

We never expected to see the day 


that four Negroes from Beaufort 
would stand up in a body like the one 


39Columbia Daily Register, November 
9, 1895. 

407Tbid., November 16, 1895. 

41Columbia State, November 9, 1895. 
In connection with Tillman’s sincere at- 
tempt to secure bipartisan representation 
it is interesting to speculate whether 
back of it all he had some idea of join- 
ing hands with the Populists who were 
at the time bent on winning the presi- 
dency in 1896. Nowhere does Tillman in- 
dicate that this was the case, but it was 
one of the main tenets of his Conserva- 
tive opponents that he was really a Popu- 
list operating within the Democratic par- 
ty and likely to show his true colors if 
the opportunity presented itself. 
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now sitting in Columbia and ask for 
an educational and property qualifica- 
tion of the suffrage and have the re- 
quest denied. Is all the talk about the 
rule of the intelligent and superior 
race all buncombe ?4? 

H. C. Burn, delegate from Dar- 
lington, in a speech in the conven- 
tion, praised the Negro delegates 
in the following words: 

What oppressed people, denied the 
opportunity for the cultivation of 
good manners, the refining influences 
of civilization and religion, ever sent 
a delegation anywhere who, in their 
deportment, in their powers of reason- 
ing, in their rhetorical ability, in their 
knowledge of the laws of the land, the 
common law, the statutory law and 
the constitutional law, both State and 
national, could surpass in ability that 
colored delegation from Beaufort.4* 

Miller and Wigg spoke on Octo- 
ber 26; they were followed the next 
dau by Smalls and Whipper, and 
on the 29th by Reed and Anderson. 
The six men were remarkably well 
qualified in both education and ex- 
perience to make the final defense 
of the Negro’s rights. 

Miller, who made the first speech, 
reviewed the history of the Negro 
race in America, citing the martyr- 
dom of Crispus Attucks and the 
favorable comments of Charles 
Pinckney and Henry Laurens as 
character evidence for the race. 
The Negroes were not aliens, he re- 
minded the delegates, any more 
than the Caucasians. ‘‘ A residence 
of our foreparents of near 300 
years; birth and rearage here; our 
adaptation to the wants of the 
country; our labor and forebear- 
ance; our loyalty to the govern- 
ment—are all these elements in- 
dices of an alien race?’’ He made 
an adroit appeal to those who 
feared the disfranchisement of the 
poor whites, quoting remarks by 
Irby that the $300 property qual- 
ification would not be a sufficient 
alternative for those who were poor 
as well as illiterate. This point he 
illustrated with a story about a 


42Mary J. Miller, The Suffrage 
Speeches by Negroes in the Constitution- 
al Convention (no date or publisher’s 
imprint—pamphlet), p. 4, quoting from 
the Sumter Watchman and Southron, No- 
vember 2, 1895. Hereinafter cited as 
Suffrage Speeches. 

43Miller, Suffrage Speeches, p. 3. 
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boy, exploring the banks of the 
Salkahatchie River, who chanced 
upon a moccasin and catfish trying 
to swallow each other. The mocca- 
sin thought he had been successful 
when he got the catfish down, but 
the fish’s fin cut his throat. The 
moccasin personified the Reform- 
ers, he said, and the catfish repre- 
sented the Conservatives who were 
achieving their objective of dis- 
franchising the poor whites. Twit- 
ting the votaries of the Lost Cause 
tradition he said: 

The majority of you blame the poor 
Negro fof the humility inflicted upon 
you during that conflict, but he had 
nothing to do with it. It was your 
love of power and your supreme arro- 
gance that brought it upon yourselves. 
You are too feeble to settle up with 
the government for that grudge. This 
hatred has been centered on the Negro 
and he is the innocent sufferer of your 
spleen.** 

Wigg renewed the appeal for a 
straight literacy qualification, indi- 
cating that an additional or alter- 
native property qualification would 
be acceptable. 

You charge that the negro is too ig- 
norant to be entrusted with the suf- 
frage. I answer that you have not, nor 
dare you, make a purely educational 
test of the right to vote. 

You say that he is a figurehead and 
an encumbrance to the State, that he 
pays little or no taxes. I answer that 
you have not and you dare not make a 
purely property test of the right to 
vote.*® 
The doctrine of white supremacy 
he attacked with the statement that 
it was sheer fallacy. 

The doctrine so persistently taught 
that the interests of the negro and 
Anglo-Saxon are so opposed as to be 
irreconcilable is a political subterfuge; 
a fallacy so glaring in its inception, 
so insulting to Providence, so contrary 
to reason and logic of history, that one 
ean scarcely refrain from calling in 
question either the sanity or honesty 
of its advocates. 

Every white delegate, he said, had 
been pledged to the false doctrine 
of white supremacy, to the secur- 
ing of it by either honest or dis- 
honest methods. ‘‘Beneath this 
yoke, humiliating as it is, each one 
of you had to pass; to this pledge 
each one of you had to subscribe 


44Tbid., pp. 5-13. 
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before you could have the privilege 
of being counted as a delegate to 
this convention.’’** 

The following day two voices 
were heard, almost as if out of the 
past—those of Smalls and Whip- 
per, the two men who had sat in 
the convention of 1868. Smalls 
charged fraud in the committee’s 
suffrage article. He cited a vio- 
lently anti-Negro politician who 


had remarked to some Negro - 


friends that they should not take 
his speeches seriously as he only 
wanted to fool ‘‘the ecrackers’’ in 
order to get their votes. The suf- 
frage plan, he said, might fool ‘‘the 
erackers,’’ but no one else as to its 
essentially fraudulent nature. He 
dared Tillman to accept a straight 
literacy qualification which would 
leave a white majority of fourteen 
thousand in the electorate. Ap- 
pealing to the white desire for 
cheap farm labor, he warned that 
the Negroes might leave the state 
if things became too hard for them. 
Already, he said, fifty-three thou- 
sand Negroes had been killed in the 
South since Reconstruction with 
not more than two or three white 
men convicted and hung.** 


Whipper devoted the first part 
of his remarks to the denial that 
Negro government had ever exist- 
ed in South Carolina, pointing out 
that up to 1895 Beaufort County 
offered an example of Negro will- 
ingness to accept white officehold- 
ers even where they outnumbered 
the ‘whites by twenty to one. He 
charged bodies like the convention 
with inciting the crime of lynch- 
ing and derided the white suprem- 
acists for trying to show their su- 
periority by defrauding old slaves. 
Recalling the convention of 1868 
he contended that although the 
whites had refused to lead the ig- 
norant Negroes despite their pleas, 
those blacks had proceeded to give 
the state the best constitution it 
had ever had. Admitting that the 
Negroes had not been able to catch 
up with the white man’s civiliza- 
tion in their thirty years of free- 
dom he remarked that in 1868 most 
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white men had been just as unfit 
for the suffrage as the Negroes be- 
cause one class of them had been 
kept in depths of ignorance and 
poverty only second to that of the 
slaves and the upper class still held 
to its belief in the right to hold hu- 
man beings as property. Despite 
an illness, Whipper’s speech was 
well organized and forcefully pre- 
sented. The Columbia State said 
that the speech ‘‘was a powerful 
one and did credit to the coal black 
man who delivered it.’’* 

Pleas by the lesser known and 
less experienced Reed and Ander- 
son were presented on October 29. 
Reed deplored the unfair adminis- 
tration of justice to the Negroes, 
but held that Negroes were per- 
fectly willing to let the ‘‘intelli- 
gent’’ rule, many having in fact 
voted for Wade Hampton. John- 
son Hagood, and even B. R. Till- 
man for governor. In conciliatory 
tone he reminded the whites that 
they trusted Negroes with positions 
far closer to their personal wel- 
fare than the ballot box. ‘‘You 
have suffered the Negroes to har- 
ness ... your costly steeds; you 
have suffered them to serve the 
delicacies of your festal boards; in 
short, you have suffered them to 
attend many other vocations of life 
which come nearer to your honor, 
nearer to your person and nearer 
to your property than casting a 
ballot.’”** 

Anderson, the school teacher, 
pointed with pride to the great 
strides of progress made by the 
Negroes in the past thirty years 
and pleaded that he was asking for 
the suffrage on behalf of 100,000 
patriotic citizens. ‘‘I am con- 
strained to raise my voice in pro- 
test against the passage by this con- 
vention of the political scheme .. . 
proposed by the committee on suf- 
frage. A scheme that will forever 
rivet the chain of disfranchisement 
upon the colored people of South 
Carolina. A scheme that was con- 
ceived in equity [in iniquity?] and 
born in sin,’’5° 
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Senator J. L. M. Irby, ‘‘the poor 
man’s friend,’’ followed the Ne- 
groes two days later with a pres- 
entation of his objections to the suf- 
frage scheme. Formerly an ardent 
Tillmanite and still chairman of the 
State Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee, he vented his rage on the 
Tillman-Bryan suffrage scheme, 
predicting bloodshed if illiterate 
whites were disfranchised while 
educated Negroes were permitted 
to vote. The suffrage article, he 
said, ‘‘builds bombproofs and for- 
tifications for the educated and 
property owning class . . . while it 
leaves the poor white man to risk 
and endure the tests of a hostile 
court.’’ The understanding clause 
in his opinion was unconstitutional 
and would give the ballot to the 
illiterates only until it came to test 
in the federal courts. 

The whole constitution, in fact, 
would be open to attack by the Su- 
preme Court, he felt, because the 
leaders had not exercised discre- 
tion in stating the purpose of the 
convention. Perhaps overestimat- 
ing both the political strength of 
the Negroes and the pride of the 
poor whites he said that the poor 
whites ‘‘ would prefer to rely on the 
eight box law and whatever legis- 
lation might be necessary and fight 
it out with the Negro rather than 
undergo the humiliation of an ex- 
amination that would be Greek to 
them.’’ He urged the convention 
to leave things as they sood. Little 
wonder that Tillman accused him 
of having no solution at all. 

In conclusion Irby pleaded that 
if the convention intended to ac- 
cept the educational qualification 
the discussion of it be postponed at 
least until the education article 
had been accepted. ‘‘The proposi- 
tion is highly proper. The educa- 
tional report ought to be consid- 
ered along with the suffrage, as 
both are interlocked with each 
other.’’5? 

Such telling blows had been land- 
ed by the Negroes and such favor- 
able response elicited that Tillman 
felt the necessity for delivering a 
full dress reply with one eye cocked 
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to the national audience that he 
knew was watching Columbia. He 
was prepared on October 31 and 
delivered his speech immediately 
after Irby’s. Most of the speech 
was concerned with the swindles 
of Reconstruction days and espe- 
cially with the taint of fraud that 
hung about the reputations of 
Smalls and Whipper. His objective 
was to answer Whipper’s conten- 
tion that there had never been 
‘Negro government’’ by. proving 
the responsibility of the Negro race 
for the corruption under Radical 
administrations. The radical con- 
stitution, made by the ‘‘ring 
streaked and striped carpetbagger 
eonvention,’’ had been ratified by 
the Negroes and the Negroes had 
‘*put the little pieces of paper in 
the box that gave the commission to 
white scoundrels who were their 
leaders and the men who de- 
bauched them.’’ 


‘*How did we recover our liber- 
ty?’’ he asked; and he answered, 
‘*By fraud and violence. We tried 
to overcome the thirty thousand 
majority by honest methods, which 
was a mathematical impossibility. 
After we had borne these indigni- 
ties for eight years life became 
worthless under such conditions. 
Under the leadership and inspira- 
tion of Mart Gary .. . we won the 
fight.’’ 

He frankly stated the purpose of 
circumventing the United States 
Constitution so that the infamy 
could not return. The state should 
be constantly on guard ‘‘against 
the possibility of Negro suffrage; 
of this flood, which is now dammed 
up, breaking loose; or, like the vi- 
per that is asleep, only to be 
warmed into life again and sting 
us whenever some more white ras- 
eals ... mobilize the ignorant 
blacks. ’’ 

The difficulty of the task Tillman 
recognized and confessed when the 
question of the poor whites arose, 
‘Tf there was any way under high 
heaven by which we could do more 
than we have done, in God’s name 
I would glory and honor the man, 
and bow down and submit to his 


leadership if he could show us.’’ 
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He-defended the educational re- 
quirement, stating that the under- 
standing clause might eventually 
be invalidated by the courts, but 
that it would serve as a temporary” 
expedient and then suffrage would 
be founded on ‘‘a rock,’’ the rock 
of educational requirements. As 
for the methods to be used by the 
registration boards, he said, in re- 
ply to a query by Irby: 


I said last night the chalice was 
poisoned. Some have said there is fraud 
in this understanding clause. Some 
poisons in small doses are very salu- 
tary and valuable medicines. If you 
put it here that a man must under- 
stand, and you vest the right to judge 
whether he understands in an officer, 
it is a constitutional act. That officer 
is responsible to his conscience and his 
God, he is responsible to nobody else. 
There is no particle of fraud or ille- 
gality in it. It is just showing parti- 
ality, perhaps, (laughter) or discrimi- 
nating. Ah, you grin, (turning to Mr. 
Patton) you of all men to get up 
here and wrap your Pharisaical robes 
around.®? 


Patton, a Columbia Conservative, 
had proposed the grandfather 
clause and had been an advocate of 
complete honesty in elections, with 
that one loophole to admit illiterate 
whites to the pools. 

The Tillman speech had a strong 
effect on the convention, but the 
Columbia State was somewhat hesi- 
tant in its praise. It commented 
editorially as follows: 


Tillman’s idea was to spread this 
data of fraud and corruption before 
the people of the Union in justification 
of the suppression of the negro vote 
since. It might serve this purpose were 
there no other means of securing good 
government than election fraud and 
foree. -With the ten years’ success of 
“the Georgetown plan” before us, how- 
ever, we cannot admit that the “Edge- 
field plan” was the only way out of 
the wilderness after the victory of 1876 
had broken the spirit of the negroes 
and their hope of again dominating the 
State.5% 


52Convention Journal, pp. 443-472. 

53Columbia State, November 1, 1895. 
The mention of ‘‘the Georgetown plan’’ 
has reference to a fusion arrangement in 
Georgetown County whereby Negro Re- 
publicans and white Democrats divided 
the offices between -themselves without a 
contest in the general election. Under 
this plan Robert B. Anderson was elected 
to the convention from the county with 
one Conservative Democrat and one Till- 
manite Democrat. 
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After the Tillman speech Smalls 
made a denial of his connection 
with any of the frauds charged 
against him. The chief witness 
against him, he claimed, had been 
a bank employee later convicted for 
stealing. One good Democratic 
member of the jury that had con- 
victed him had only recently 
skipped to Canada after stealing 
twenty bales of cotton. He said 
that he had received promises that 
the case would be nol prossed if he 
would resign his seat in Congress 
and ever an offer of $10,000 if he 
would resign, but had refused. The 
whole matter had been dragged in- 
to the debate ‘‘to inflame the pas- 
sions of delegates against Republi- 
cans and force them to vote for this 
most infamous Suffrage Bill, which 
seeks to take away the right to vote 
from two-thirds of the qualified 
voters of the State.’’ Concluding 
passionately he proclaimed that his 
race needed no special defense. 

All they need is an equal chance in 
the battle of life. I am proud of them, 
and by their acts toward me, I know 
that they are not ashamed of me, for 
they have at all times honored me with 
their vote. 

I stand here the equal of any man. I 
started out in the war with the Confed- 
erates; they threatened to punish me 
and I left them. I went to the Union 
army. I fought in seventeen battles to 
make glorious and perpetuate the flag 
that some of you trampled under your 
feet.5* 

J. C. Sheppard then added to 
Tillman’s citations from the book 
of fraud, laying the responsibility 
for Reconstruction evils on the Ne- 
gro race. Having served on the 
General Assembly’s Committee on 
Frauds he was closely acquainted 
with a large number of the cases, 
but confined his speech to evidence 
that the dishonest bank employee 
had not been the only witness 
against Smalls. Smalls had been 
convicted before a Republican 
judge, he said, and with several 
Republicans on the jury.™ 

Thomas E. Miller, against whom 
no fraud was intimated, made the 
point in reply to Sheppard and 
Tillman that the corruption of one 


54Convention Journal, pp. 473-476. 
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Negro could not be the valid basis 
for generalization against the race 
any more than Boss Tweed could 
be for the white race in New York 
or T. J. Mackey for the white race 
in South Carolina. Tillman’s em- 
phasis was laid on fraud in the pe- 
riod 1869-1873 when the Negro was 
still innocent and incompetent, he 
claimed. The Negroes were clean- 
ing out the corruption in the peri- 
od 1873-1876 after they had become 
more experienced in the affairs of 
government. - They had started the 
investigations and repudiations of 
bonds that had been continued by 
the Democratic administrations.” 


Two alternatives to the suffrage 
committee’s plan were presented by 
the Negro delegates. Whipper pre- 
sented a plan for bipartisan repre- 
sentation on the boards and regis- 
tration only a short time before the 
general election.*7 Wigg added to 
these a restriction against forcing 
a voter to go more than eight miles 
to his box and a provision that a 
list of qualified voters should be 
posted in each precinct at least 
twenty days before an election so 
that a voter could not be informed 
at the last minute that he was in- 
eligible.°* These were of course 
voted down and all the pleas of 
their proponents ignored. 

William Henderson of Berkeley, 
exasperated at the talk by the Ne- 
groes and Conservatives of the need 
for fair elections and perhaps con- 
fused by Tillman’s irony about 
‘‘showing partiality,’’ declared 
frankly : 


We don’t propose to have any fair 
elections. We will get left at that every 
time. (Laughter) Who will be the man- 
agers? Won’t they be Democrats and 
Republicans, and don’t you see that 
will be a bar to the Democrats? I tell 
you, gentlemen, if we have fair elec- 
tions in Berkeley we can’t carry it. 
(Laughter) There’s no use to talk 
about it. The black man is learning 
to read faster than the white man. 
And if he comes up and can read you 
have got to let him vote. Now are you 
going to throw it out (Laughter)... 
We are perfectly disgusted with hear- 
ing so much about fair elections. Talk 


56Miller, Suffrage Speeches, pp. 13-15. 
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all around, but make it fair and you'll 
see what'll happen. (Laughter)*® 


Later on November first the suf- 
frage article passed the second 
reading by 69-37 with only eight 
Conservatives voting against it. 
After the elision of the provisions 
for minority representation on the 
boards of registration and for ap- 
peal to any court, the measure 
passed the third reading by 77-41. 
Opposition among the white dele- 
gates was sporadic and unorgan- 
ized and sprang from disagreement 
as to method rather than purpose. 
T. E. Dudley of Marlboro, for in- 
stance, felt that ‘‘ white supremacy 
may be secured without resorting 
to the perhaps questionable means 
adopted by the Convention’’; and 
several Tillmanites, now followers 
of Irby, voted against it because of 
the property and educational qual- 
ifications. J. W. Gray, Greenville 
Tillmanite, feared that the article 
subjected the convention to ‘‘the 
charge of conspiracy to defraud a 
certain class of American citizens 
in the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise,’’ which charge ‘‘may be sus- 
tained in the Supreme Court.’’® 


The convention’s preoccupation 
with Negro suffrage brought two 
other questions to the fore in its de- 
liberations, racial intermarriage 
and lynching. When the provision 
against the marriage of Negroes 
with whites was reported out of the 
legislative committee Smalls saw an 
opportunity for backing the whites 
into a corner from which he 
thought they could not escape. He 
introduced an amendment provid- 
ing that any white person found 
guilty of cohabiting with a Negro 
would be barred from holding of- 
fice, and further that the child of 
such cohabitation would bear the 
name of its father and inherit 
property the same as if legitimate.* 
Wigg, the next day, speaking of 
the consternation Smalls had 
thrown into the white delegation, 
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commented that the coons had the 
dogs up the tree for a change and 
intended to keep them there until 
they admitted they were wrong.“ 
The Columbia State felt that the 
white delegates had no choice but 
to swallow the dose concocted by 
Smalls with the best grace they 
could muster.© Tillman, not en- 
tirely unsympathetic with Smalls’ 
proposal, introduced a substitute 
amendment to punish miscegena- 
tion as a crime in order to ‘‘pro- 
tect Negro women against the de- 
bauchery of white men degrading 
themselves to the level of black 
women,’’ but the convention re- 
fused to accept either his substi- 
tute or the original motion. It con- 
tented itself with a simple provi- 
sion against intermarriage. 

The issue of miscegenation also 
posed the delicate question of de- 
fining ‘‘Negro.’’ The committee 
report spoke of ‘‘one eighth or 
more’’ of Negro blood. George 
Johnstone proposed that this be 
changed to read ‘‘any’’ Negro 
blood. George Tillman with rare 
realism opposed reducing the quota 
below one-eighth. He mentioned 


that he was acquainted with sev-. 


eral families in his Congressional 
District, which had a small infu- 
sion of Negro blood, yet, had fur- 
nished able soldiers to the Confed- 
eracy and were now accepted in 
respectable society. He did not 
want to see these families needless- 
ly embarrassed. In addition he 
made the astounding claim that 
there was not one pure-blooded 
Caucasian on the floor of the con- 
vention. The ‘‘taint’’ was not 
necessarily Negro, but he main- 
tained that all had ancestors from 
at least one of the colored races. 
Therefore he called for the reten- 
tion of the provisions in the mar- 
riage law passed in 1879. Under 
that law only persons with one- 
fourth or more Negro blood -were 
prohibited from marrying whites. 
But as finally included in the con- 


647 bid., October 4, 1895. 

857 bid. 
‘ 86Constitution of 1895, Art. III, Sec. 
3 


®7Columbia Daily Register, October 17, 
1895, 


stitution the clause was allowed to 
stand as reported by the commit- 
tee, with the limitation set at one- 
eighth. Technically it applied 
only to the question of intermar- 
riage, but was the only standard 
for determining race included in 
the constitution. The only other 
place in the constitution where race 
is specifically mentioned is in a 
provision requiring racial segrega- 
tion in the public schools, a direct 
reversal of the unenforced ban on 
segregation in the 1868 constitu- 
tion. 

The question of lynching was 
forcefully and repeatedly brought 
to the attention of the convention 
by the Negroes. At the beginning 
of the second week I. R. Reed in- 
troduced a proposal to give the gov- 
ernor power to remove and replace 
any official who allowed personal 
harm to come to any prisoner in 
his custody, and also to give the 
governor specific authority to call 
out the militia in case of a threat- 
ened lynching. His proposal was 
returned to the Committee on Dec- 


Jaration of Rights without any ac- 


tion. 

Wiggs proposed to add to the 
oath of office in addition to the af- 
~mation that one had not taken 
part in a duel the words ‘‘or in a 
lynching bee.’’ His proposal was 
likewise lost.7° 

Strangely, more stringent anti- 
lynching proposals were introduced 
by white delegates. George D. Bel- 
linger offered a motion to have any 
officer who permitted a prisoner to 
be seized ‘‘by force or strategy’’ re- 
moved from office and upon convic- 
tion become ineligible to hold any 
office unless pardoned by the gov- 
ernor.”! It was aimed primarily at 
preventing lynchings rather than 
punishing those who took part by 
placing a great part of the respon- 
sibility on officers who were lax in 
protecting prisoners or who even 
connived with the mob. A tragic 
result of official negligence oc- 


88Constitution of 1895, Art. III, Sec. 


33. 
69Convention Journal, pp. 122-123, 275. 
T7bid., p. 316. 

. MIbid., p. 358. 
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curred in Hampton County on the 
very day that Bellinger introduced 
his proposal. Three Negroes were 
sentenced to death and one to life 
imprisonment for murder. A mob 
seized William Blake, the man sen- 
tenced to life, as he was being led 
from the courthouse by a deputy 
and lynched him in a nearby woods. 
Before the day was over a coron- 
er’s jury returned a verdict of 
death at the hands of parties un- 


Despite such a glaring example, 
opposition to Bellinger’s proposal 
was strong. T. I. Rogers of Marl- 
boro held that the proposal might 
cause the condemnation of an inno- 
cent sheriff who had been unable 
to prevent a lynching through no 
fault of his own. Bellinger, how- 
ever, held that strict accountability 
of sheriffs might encourage a lit- 
tle shooting, and a little shooting 
would mean the end of lynching. 
D. J. Bradham, at that time sheriff 
of Clarendon County, agreed with 
Bellinger and argued that the sher- 
iff should be held strictly respon- 
sible unless at least one member of 
the lynch mob were shot. He told 
of having stopped a lynch mob 
once by threatening to fire directly 
into it if it came any closer.”* 


B. R. Tillman moved an addition 
to Bellinger’s proposal in order to 
secure a heavy degree of punish- 
ment for the mobs themselves. 
Every member of the mob would 
be responsible for damages of 
$5,000 to the person injured or to 
his ‘‘personal representatives’’ in 
ease of his death. Persons against 
whom judgment was found were to 
be imprisoned until the fine had 
been paid. The amendment was 
voted down 74-38.74 Indicative of 
the temper of the times was Major 
T. G. Barker’s statement that he 
voted against Tillman’s amendment 
because ‘‘the provision is so ex- 
treme in its severity that it will 


72Columbia State, October 18, 1895. 
The other three went to their deaths in 
December, admitting their guilt, but still 
protesting the innocence of Blake, who 
had been lynched. 

73Columbia Daily Register, November 
10, 1895. 

44Convention Journal, pp. 655-656. 
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defeat: its own object, and .. . no 
conviction will be had under it.’’® 
Bellinger’s milder proposal was 
accepted, with the reservation that 
an officer to be removed must have 
been guilty of ‘‘negligence, permis- 
sion, or connivance”’ in giving up 
his prisoner, but Tillman was able 
to add a provision that the county 
in which the lynching occurred 
should be liable to damages of not 
less than $2,000 to the legal repre- 
sentatives of the person lynched.*® 
On one issue the Negro delegates 
scored a noteworthy success by skil- 
fully exploiting sectional feeling to 
secure a state-operated school for 
the higher education of their race. 
Claflin University, founded during 
the Reconstruction period under 
the auspices of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church, had continued with 
joint state and church support.” 
The bulk of the control,- however, 
rested with the Northern Metho- 
dists, who antagonized the Negroes 
by favoring northern whites in ap- 
pointments to the faculty and in 
other ways. R. B. Anderson de- 
elared that the colored people of 
the state wanted a school entirely 
free of sectarian control. Not men- 
tioned by the Negro delegates, but 
perhaps an important factor in 
their effort was the white suspicion 
that the- Methodist Episcopal 
Church was an. organ of Radical 
propaganda, a feeling that some- 
times endangered appropriations to 
the school.*® 
Thomas E. Miller proposed that 
the state establish a school entirely 
separate from the Methodist-con- 
trolled university and provide that 
only ‘‘Southern men or women of 
the Negro race’’ be on the faculty.”® 
The agitation by the Negro dele- 
gates led Ben Tillman to move for 
the establishment of a separate 


bid., p. 656. 

18] bid., 527-528; Constitution of 1895, 
i Art. VI, See. 6. 

77D. D. Wallace, History of South 
Carolina, III, 244. 

78Columbia Daily Register, November 
17, 1895; a white newspaper said in 1879 
that northern emissaries of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church had ‘‘ thoroughly 
trained and drilled [the Negroes] in ha- 
tred of and opposition to the whites.’’ 
Yorkville (S. C.) Enquirer, Feb. 6, 1879. 

Convention Journal, pp. 577, 580. 


school in Orangeburg to be called 
the Colored Normal, Industrial, 
Agricultural, and Mechanical Col- 
lege of South Carolina, with rep- 
resentation to be given to the col- 
ored race on the faculty, but with 
no rigid restrictions as to the make- 
up of the faculty. His motion was 
accepted.®° 

The Constitutional Convention of 
1895 had been called for the pri- 
mary purpose of eliminating the 
Negroes from political influence in 
South Carolina, and the six Ne- 
groes on the floor of the convention 
constantly reminded the white dele- 
gates that the project was incom- 
plete. Even when problems other 
than suffrage, lynching, or misceg- 
enation were under consideration 
the central theme of race recurred 
with the regularity of a symphonic 
motif. The most innocuous motions 
by Negro delegates were usually 
voted down. A mood of vacillation 
could be induced at any time by 
the merest suggestion that the ques- 
tion under consideration might con- 
tain some possible ramifications of 
Negro influence. Almost every is- 
sue involved the race question in 
one aspect or another : a democratic 
impulse toward home rule in local 
government foundered on the Ne- 
gro majority; and the matter of 
education was inextricably bound 
to the suffrage, since an education- 
al qualification was the trump card 
of-the white supremacists. Tillman 
said that he did not intend to build 
a barrier to the suffrage with one 
hand and tear it down with the 
other.*! The Negro’s drinking hab- 
its entered the discussion of liquor 
control; his ownership of ‘‘yaller 
dogs,’’ the debate on taxation; 
and the distribution of Negro pop- 
ulation into the problem of creat- 
ing new counties. 

Thus was ushered in the era of 
complete white political domina- 
tion. No Negro has since been elect- 


807 bid., p. 581. The Columbia Daily 
Register soon afterward recommended 
that Thomas E. Miller be named presi- 
dent of the new institution, a position in 
which he was placed the following year 
and in which he served until 1911. Colum- 
bia Daily Register, November 29, 1895; 
Biographical Directory, p. 1315. 

81§imkins, Bel Tillman, p. 303. 
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ed to Congress from South Caro- 
lina. The ‘‘Georgetown plan’’ was 
continued for the next three elec- 
tions, sending R. B. Anderson to 
the General Assembly in 1896 and 
J. W. Bolts in 1898 and 1900. Bolts 
and George E. Herriot, the George- 
town County Superintendent of 
Education, who went down to de- 
feat in 1902,8? were the last Ne- 
groes to be elected to state and 
county offices in South Carolina. 


82Reports and Resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of South 
Carolina (1903), II, 1380. 


Nellie Hall Robinson 
(Continued from page 58) 
avoided. 

Nellie Hall Robinson’s calm 
friendliness and graciousness dis- 
pelled much of the gloom which 
accompanied the Founder’s sud- 
den and ultimately passing. Her 
presence maintained a spirit of 
continuation in the work. While 
this noble woman was never pub- 
licized, friends of the Association 
and its work will, no doubt, re- 
joice to learn now of her rare con- 
tribution. To those intimately 
associated with headquarters, her 


role is -omparable in significance 


with research and publication 
which she helped so much behind 
the scenes. 

W. M. BREWER 
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EDUCATION SPONSORS FREEDOM-THE STORY 
OF AFRICAN NATIVE JOHN CHILEMBWE 


By Gerorce SHEPPERSON University of Edinburgh 


Editor’s Note: Education plants the 
seeds of freedom in mankind. Willing 
slaves in ignorance become bitter reb- 
els after enlightenment. This fact was 
well known by the slave-owning plant- 
ers in America who enacted legislation 
to prevent Negroes from learning. It 
was a fact, too, with which the colo- 
nial masters in Africa were well ac- 
quainted. 

This article gives the tragic account 
of an African who sought enlighten- 
ment; and after becoming familiar 
with the simple principles related to 
the rights of man, he could no longer 
endure the colonial suppression in his 
home country. In the later years of 
his life, he chose to strike for freedom 
or death. He failed to gain freedom; 
and his message to Negroes in Amer- 
ica is that freedom is more precious 
than life. 

Education creates the desire for 
freedom and, also, it furnishes the 
means to achievement of freedom. In 
other words, freedom should be based 
upon sound education; since ignorance 
threatens security, which is basic to 
freedom. Negroes in America must 
build for themselves a new freedom 
that is based upon educational prog- 
ress. They must realize that freedom 
is as necessary as life itself, but that 
freedom can be lost by those who are 
not smart enough as well as brave 
enough to hold it. 


I. 


ARLY in 1915, when the 
‘‘forgotten army’’ of the 

German general Von Lettow- 
Vorbeck was already well engaged 
in its long, serpentine struggle with 
British forces in East Africa, an 
old, purblind African Negro 
preacher named John Chilembwe! 
was shot down as a rebel against 
British power, seeking in vain to 
escape into Portugese East Africa. 
He had just led the most dangerous 
native rising which the Britsh Pro- 
tectorate of Nyasaland had known 


1This is the normal spelling of the 
name, but the following variants have 
been noted: Chirembwe, Chilembwi, Chil- 
embew. 


since its inception in 1907.2 Cer- 
tainly, in quality, if not in quan- 
tity, it was one of the most serious 
armed criticisms of white rule 
which the area had experienced 
since it had first been opened to 
British influence by Scottish mis- 
sionaries and traders, following in 
Livingstone’s footsteps, in the Sev- 
enties of the nineteenth century. 
At the time of the rising, Chilem- 
bwe had been pastor in charge of 
an American Negro Baptist mis- 
sion, the Providence Island Indus- 
trial Mission, at Chiradzulo, about 
fifteen miles from Mogomero, in the 
Shiré Highlands of Nyasaland.* 
The centre of his activities was a 
large, well-built brick church, and 
from this he appears to have been 
extending his influence amongst 
African communities nearby; 
linked in spirit, if not also in or- 
ganization, to the independent Ne- 
gro church movement known gen- 
erally as ‘‘Ethiopianism,’’* which 


received such strong support from 


2Because of the small numbers killed, 
and the fact that it had a very small 
mass following, some are sceptical of the 
term ‘‘rising.’’ The Head of the Church 
of Scotland Mission in Nyasaland wrote 
at the time, ‘‘It was in no sense a ‘Na- 
tive Rising’ ’’ (Alexander Hetherwick, 
The Romance of Blantyre, London, un- 
dated). But it was called a rising by the 
official Commission of Inquiry, and the 
expressions ‘‘rising’’ and ‘‘rebellion’’ 
have, therefore been freely used in this 
article. 

The most recent account of the course 
and significance of the rising may 
found in Katesa Schlosser’s Propheten 
in Afrika (Braunschweig, 1949), pp. 368- 
80, and pp. 392-9, passim. Only secondary 
sources are used here, but a full and use- 
ful list is given on pp.. 368-9, which is 
supplemented by the sources indicated by 
the ensuing foot-notes of this article. 

3Alexander Hetherwick, ed., Robert 
Hellier Napier in Nyasaland (London, 
1925), pp. 68 and 91. 

4Schlosser, op. cit. forms a general, 
scholarly guide on ‘‘Ethiopianism’’ and 
kindred movements. See also: —Edward 
Roux, Time Longer Than Rope—A His- 
tory of the Black Man’s Struggle for 
Freedom in South Africa (London, 1949), 
Chapter VIII; James Wells, The Life of 


James Stewart (London, 1909), Chapter 
. XXVII. 


American Negroes. ‘‘But he be- 
came embittered by the treatment 
he received from many Europeans, 
who in Africa often show their dis- 
like of Africans who are educated 
and wear European clothes. He 
gradually came to believe that his 
people were oppressed, and cast 
himself for the part of their de- 
liverer. He got his inspiration from 
the Old Testament, a book that has 
inspired so many insurrections in 
history, and preached to many hun- 
dreds every week sermons in which 
the example of the Jews in their 
national struggle with the Egyp- 
tians, Philistines and others was 
held up for their admiration and 
imitation.’”5 

By the middle of January, 1915, 
Chilembwe had laid careful plans 
for a rebellion against such Euro- 
peans in his vicinity.. ‘‘ A quantity 
of arms and ammunition had been 
obtained ; books bearing on the sub- 
ject of military operations had 
been studied; a corps of stretcher- 
bearers and native hospital dressers 
had been organised.’ And the 
blessings of the Germans in Tan- 
ganyika had been secured. 


Support for the rising came from 
two groups: semi-educated Afri- 
eans for whom the local low devel- 
opment of the European-domi- 
nated economy offered few oppor- 
tunities for advancement, and na- 
tive settlers and labourers on a 
nearby European estate who com- 
plained of insecurity of tenure and 
of bad conditions of work. 

With this organisation and back- 
ing, two parties of Africans on the 
night of the 23rd of January, 1915, 
moved into the attack. They first 
burst into the house of the manager 
of the offending estate. To many 
of its members, he had become a 


SNorman Leys, Kenya (London, 1924), 
p. 238. 

8. Norman, ‘‘Rebellion,’’ Black- 
wood’s Magazine, MCCXCIV, 1931, p. 
867. 
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sort of Central African Simon Le- 
gree, and, in retaliation, his head 
was hacked off, stuck onto a pole, 
and carried to Chilembwe’s church 
where the leader preached a ser- 
mon with it perched on his pulpit. 
The second party attacked other 
Europeans in the area. In all, few- 
er than ten appeared to have been 
killed, and a special feature of the 
rising was the comparative good 
treatment of European women and 
children. 

But the rebellion which began 
with a bang ended with hardly a 
whimper, after the arsenal and 
symbol of the rising, Chilembwe’s 
church, had been blown up by the 
military.? Local native forces and 
European volunteers had, by the 
end of February, 1915, accounted 
for the ringleaders, killing them in 
pursuit, or bringing them to trial 
to receive either the supreme pen- 
alty or imprisonment. By the 14th 
of January, 1916, the Commission 
appointed to inquire into the causes 
and consequences of the rebellion 
had completed its work. Chilembwe 
had become but a memory, bitter 
or pathetic, for a few people in 
Africa, America, and Britain. 


Il. 

Yet his character remains one of 
the most fascinating aspects of this 
abortive little rebellion, and, if 
scrutinized in the light of more 
adequate materials, should throw 
much light on not only his own, but 
a number of kindred Negro revolts. 

His career seems to fall into 
three divisions : before 1897 in Brit- 
ish Central Africa; after 1897 for 
two or three years in the United 
States ; and, during the early twen- 
tieth century, back in Africa. 

His father was a Yao, a member 
of a tribe which had risen to power 
in East Central Africa by acting as 
middlemen to Arab slavers. His 
mother belonged to the Mang’anja 
people, so often sold into slavery by 
the Yao.* What contact he had had 

TSee the picture opposite p. 305, W. P. 
Livingstone, Laws of Livingstonia (Lon- 
don, undated). 

8See Mary Tew, Peoples of the Lake 
Nyasa Region (London, 1950) as a gen- 
eral guide to these tribes: Yao, pp. 2-22; 
Mang’anja, pp. 30-50. 


with white men is not certain, but 
he must have had some, for he had 
named himself after the Beloved 
Disciple of the white man’s re- 
ligion, and had picked up a few 
words of English in some mission 
school. When, therefore, a mission- 
ary named Joseph Booth entered 
the British Central Africa Pro- 
tectorate, as Nyasaland was then 
called, to found the Zambesi Indus- 
trial Mission, Chilembwe was able 
to approach him with a little letter 
in his own language: ‘‘Dear Mr. 
Booth You please carry me for 
God. I like to be your cook boy.’” 
The request was granted; Chilem- 
bwe joined Booth, became his first 
native convert, and was baptised 
on the 17th of July, 1893.1° He be- 
came more like a companion than a 
servant to Booth: travelling with 
him on many evangelising tours, 
acting as his interpreter, improv- 
ing the English he would need 
when in America, and, perhaps, 
acquiring some of the radicalism 
eritical of European habits and in- 
stitutions for which his master 
eventually gained a_ short-lived 
‘*fame’’ in South and East Africa. 


But, whatever opinion may be 
held of Booth’s influence on natives 
of the Zambesi regions, it is a trib- 
ute to Chilembwe’s initial attach- 


See Chapters III and IV and passim 
of Emily Booth Langworthy’s This Afri- 
ac Was Mine. Mrs. Langworthy is the 
daughter of Joseph Booth, and, at the 
age of ten, accompanied him to East Cen- 
tral Africa. She has written an account 
of her experiences, which I have had the 
privilege of examining in ms., and it will 
soon be published in Scotland. In this, 
Chilembwe is mentioned consistently as 
‘*John.’’ I am greatly indebted to her 
for a number of personal details about 
his relations with her father and herself. 
She has authorized me to add this state- 
ment:—‘*The John Chilembwe of this 
article has always lived in my memory as 
‘my dear black boy John.’ I have spoken 
of him at length, and with sincere love, 
in my book, ‘This Africa Was Mine.’ 
When I was a child in 1892, and he was 
a young man, he served my father and 
me as our ‘cook boy! He was with my 
brother, John Edward Booth, when he 
died in 1894. John was our loyal and 
beloved friend, and a young man of splen- 
did character.’’ (May 22, 1951, New 
York.) 

10The African Sabbath Recorder (Edi- 
tors, Pastor Joseph Booth, Sea Point, 
Cape Town, and Pastor Charles V. Do- 
mingo, Mzimba, Nyasaland) No. 6; Janu- 
ary, 1913, p. 4. 
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ment to Europeans that he stood 
by him and his ten-year old daugh- 
ter at a time of great personal diffi- 
culty. Booth has left an eloquent 
account of this help :— 


The Writer doubts if any human be- 
ing he has known has had a greater 
influence on himself than this same 
Native Youth. His many touching acts 
of kindness & thoughtfulness during 
the first 18 months of the Writer’s resi- 
dence in Nyassaland, before any other 
White Comrades assisted in answer to 
his repeated calls would fill a volume. 
Certainly the Writer & his little daugh- 
ter, being alone, would have died but 
for Chilembwe’s never wearying ... 
help. ... Poor kindhearted Chilembwi 
(sic): who wept with & for the Writ- 
er’s fever stricken and apparently dy- 
ing child: nursed & fed the father 
with a woman’s kindness during 10 
weeks of utter prostration: wept, la- 
bored with & soothed the dying hours 
of my sweet son John Edward (18 
years old) at the close of a two months 
toilsome journey to the ocean post, for 
food & goods, in flood time of Rainy 
Season 1894, the Writer being away. 


By 1896 Chilembwe had picked 
up enough English to write a letter 
to the London secretary of the 
Zambesi Industrial Mission, parts 
of which deserve quoting to show 
not only the level of his English 
when he entered the United States, 
but also the equalitarianism which 
he, like so many Negro leaders of 
revolts in the Americas, the West 
Indies, and Africa, found in the 
Seriptures. The secretary of the 
Mission had sent him a _ booklet 
which seems to have referred, in- 
nocently enough, to the curse of 
Han, the black brother. Chilembwe 
was stung to reply :— 


Yes, that it time to be so, if it was 
long times ago, but by this time, is not 
so to be, says one of HAM’s sons. Now 
HAMWM’s sons they shall be servants not 
to them now, dear white brethren and 
sisters. Yes, our Father was indebted 
long time ago, therefore, now we are 
not servants anymore to them who are 
SHEM and JAPHETH’s sons, for 
many knoweth that our LORD had 
paid all about us, through his exceed- 
ing bad death. We are now in peace; 
we are saved by HIM; all is done; we 
are now no more call servants to 
SHEM’s son and to the JAPHETH’ 
son! No more. 


But if this extract shows the senti- 
ments which were to mature into 
revolt in 1915, the ending of the 
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letter is pro-European and indi- 
cates Chilembwe’s feelings towards 
the white man before going to the 
United States :— 


Blessed are the white people who 
keep praying for our darkness... . 
GOD be with them who are willing to 
send their sons and their daughters to 
die for us that we must be saved. ; ."! 


Yet it would be wrong to draw 
from this the conclusion that Chil- 
embwe’s anti-Europeanism began 
only when he went to America. 
Some of its origins may be found 
in the African Christian Union 
which his master founded in Natal, 
South Africa, at the end of 1896.1? 
Whether Chilembwe was with him 
at this time is uncertain, but he 
was probably aware of what was 
happening and of the American 
connections of the movement. The 
feelings which these aroused 
amongst Europeans in Africa can 
be gauged from a passage in a 
South African newspaper :— 


... it appears to have a branch in the 
United States, for there is an Afric- 
American Council. The object of this 
Syndicate is to unite African Chris- 
tians, that is men of Negro blood in 
the United States, and West Indies, 
and South Africa, into one people. . . 
This is to be done by way of protest 
against the wrongs which the African 
races have suffered, by asking the U. S. 
government to pay £100 for each adult 
Afrie-American who will leave the 
States for Africa; and by the forma- 
tion of Companies which will devote 
their surplus profits to the objects of 
the African Christian Union. . .. We 
shall not subject it to detailed criticism. 
... (But) we do object to our natives 
being made the area of the dreams of 
high falutin Yankee negroes. There is 
a MONROE doctrine for South Africa. 


11‘‘re John Chilembwe the Yao Native 
Messenger to the Negroes of USA.’’ 
This is the title of a five-page document 
in Booth’s own handwriting, showing his 
own relations to Chilembwe and the ris- 
ing, and must be considered a basic 
source of the affair of 1915. I found it 
by accident amongst a heterogeneous 
mass of records of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety of London. These records have now 
been purchased by the Library of Rhodes 
House, Oxford, and the ms. will, presuma- 
bly, rest there. In this and the other 
extracts I have made a few slight changes 
in punctuation. 

An occasional paper of the Zambesi 
Industrial Mission for July and August, 
1896, p. 8 (British Museum). 

13Midland News quoted in The Central 
African Planter, 15th of January, 1897, 
p. 4. Roux, op.cit., speaks of ‘‘ A religious 


Whether or no such criticisms 
were made known to Chilembwe to 
show him that there were other 
kinds of Europeans than those with 
the missionary-spirit is not clear, 
but the fact that Booth was already 
in communication with American 
Negroes on the African Christian 
Union may have stimulated Chilem- 
bwe’s desire to visit the United 
States. Yet the original stimulus 
came from immediate happenings 
in British Central Africa; from a 
whispering campaign which the 
Arabs, faced with the decline of 
their power in face of the Euro- 
pean advance, were carrying on 
amongst the Africans. Booth’s own 
words give the best account of the 
strange situation which brought 
John Chilembwe to America :— 


When the Arabs told Kawinga, Li- 
wondi, Makanjira, and Kaponi!* that 
the whites were cannibals, that their 
pretended friendship towards slaves 
was only so as to get them for food, 
this bold youth (Chilembwe) withstood 
them, his own parents, & his chief... . 
when the Arabs filled the Yao mind 
with the story that for hundreds of 
years Whites had taken shiploads of 
slaves to USA and other places & eaten 
them there, for they never came back!®: 
perhaps trying to bring about a massa- 
ere of all Whites then North of the 
Zambesi, not 100 in number (only 51 
in 1892) John Chilembwi (sic) was 
one of the few to believe the Writer 
that the descendants of these slaves 
still lived in USA & as freemen & he 


movement known as the African Christian 
Union .. . founded in Natal by an Amer- 
ican Negro calling himself Joseph Booth’’ 
(p. 92). But the article ‘‘Mr. Booth in 
Durban’’ on p. 3 of The Central African 
Planter quoted shows the inaccuracy of 
this. Booth’s reputation is sufficiently 
myth-making, without our turning him 
into an American Negro. Otherwise, 
Roux (pp. 92-4) prints useful extracts 
from the organisation’s manifesto, ete. 

14Four powerful Yao chiefs. Kawinga 
and Makanjira ‘caused the British con- 
siderable trouble in the early days of 
settlement: see Sir Harry Johnston, Brit- 
ish Central Africa (London, 1898), pas- 
sim. 

15T have traced this rumor back to the 
Sixties of the nineteenth century, and it 
may go back further. David Livingstone 
(The Last Journals of David Livingstone 
in Central Africa, London, 1874) reports 
a conversation with a headman in close 
contact with the Yao: ‘‘On inquiry if he 
had ever heard of cannibals . . . he re- 
plied, ‘‘ Yes, but we have always under- 
stood that these and other monstrosities 
are met with only among you sea-going 
people.’’ (I, p. 60, 25th of June, 1866). 
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volunteered to go with the Writer, 
after learning English, & so prove the 
Arabs of Tanganyika to be false & 
the “Chinglese,” English speaking 
Whites, to be true friends and no can- 
nibals. This he did & both he & the 
Writer had great difficulty to raise 
enough for deck and steerage passages 
from the Shiré and Zambesi rivers to 
London, thence to Liverpool, thence to 
New York & forward to Richmond & 
Baltimore USA. ... He was charged 
in my presence by his parents and 
many Yao friends to become “eyes, 
mouth & ears” for them and quickly 
to write to those who could read Yao 
what he found and how he was re- 
ceived by these lost and forgotten black 
people . . .. (and) all evidence in the 
Arabs effort to create hatred of the 
English was (thus) utterly destroyed.!® 


And so John Chilembwe arrived 
in the United States.” He travelled 
about with Booth assisting him to 
lecture on ‘‘Africa for the Afri- 
eans,’’ meeting both white and 
black. Obviously, his Negro con- 
tacts made the greater impression 
upon him; and the consequences of 
this may be stated again in Booth’s 
own words :— 


In Richmond Virginia he (Chilem- 
bwe) found hosts of educated Black 
Ministers & others: but mobs of White 
young men followed and frequently 
stoned us for walking together, sitting 
on the same public seats in the park 
& for living in the same Negro house. 
Yet the final effect of this visit was sad 
and disappointing. The Negro preach- 
ers wished him to leave the Writer as 
we became very poor. But he would 
not leave me in poverty to be made 
comfortable himself, till I begged him 
to do so. He was then for two years put 
into a Negro college in West Virginia’? 
after which he returned as a full blown 
round-collard (sic), long coated, “Rev- 
erend” of the regulation type. In the 
city of Philadelphia, at a large gather- 
ing of Negro Ministers, he said openly 
to the Writer, “Mr. Booth we must 
now part. God has brought me to good 
friends. I am now a man & can walk 
alone. For 10 years you have been 
kind to me and carried me like a baby, 
for which I shall be thankful till I 
die.” Henceforth he should walk in 
another path. His new friends would 
eare for him & send him back when 
ready. They knew well the ways of 
Whites towards Blacks, better than the 
Writer did. He returned to Nyassaland 
after 2 years financed by some Negro 
society.18 


16«‘re John Chilembwe .. .,’’ op.cit. 
17¢¢West Virginia Negro Seminary,’’ 


African Sabbath Recorder, op.cit., p. 4. 


18¢re John Chilembwe .. .,’’ op.cit. 
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That a sharp change had taken 
place in Chilembwe’s attitude to- 
wards Europeans as a result of his 
stay in America is apparent from 
this. But it must not be accepted as 
the only explanation of this transi- 
tion. For, in 1897, while Chilem- 
bwe and Booth were for a while 
preaching in Brooklyn for Native 
Independent Missions, they were 
joined by a South African native, 
John L. Dube,’® who had received 
seven or nine years education in 
the U.S.A. Yet Dube became a 
‘moderate man . . . one of the few 
African leaders to be afforded the 
official support of the Govern- 
ment’ of the Union of South 
Africa, and the recipient of an 
honorary doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of South Africa for edu- 
cational work. Had Chilembwe 
not been on the estate of an in- 
transigent planter perhaps his ca- 
reer might have weathered the 
storm of its early American-derived 
radicalism. This had certainly hap- 
pened to Dube, for, in 1906, he had 
been in trouble with the South 
African authorities for articles 
which appeared in the Bantu news- 
paper he had founded, Ilanga lase 
Natal (The Sun of Natal), criti- 
cising the Government at the time 
of the Bambata poll-tax rebellion 
in Natal in which nearly four thou- 
sand Africans lost their lives. Both 
Dube and Chilembwe drew on a 
heritage of Afro-American bitter- 
ness; both experienced insurrec- 
tion; yet one was capped by a uni- 
versity, and the other died in the 
long grass. The life of one is known 
like Booker T. Washington’s; the 
life of the other is ignominously 
veiled. 

This obscurity in Chilembwe’s 
life is nowhere more marked, per- 
haps, than in his American experi- 
ences and connections.” That he 


19African Sabbath Recorder, op.cit., 
4 


p. 4. 

20Roux, op.cit., p. 108; see also pp. 117, 
118, 258, 260, 296, 306, and 357. 

21Materials on John Chilembwe and his 
circle must exist in the United States in 
the form of letters, periodical press ref- 
erences, memoirs, etc., etc. I am hoping 
to publish eventually a full study of Chil- 
embwe and the 1915 rising, and I should 
be extremely grateful if any American 
readers who possess or know of the exist- 


had established a relatively. power- 
ful group of ‘‘contacts’’ is appar- 
ent from the fact that, in addition 
to returning to Nyasaland with an 
American Negro wife, he had in 
twelve or thirteen years, largely 
with American finances, especially 
from Louisville, Kentucky — built 
up an independent native mission, 
with a brick church, school, and 
parsonage, and over two hundred 
members.2” The official Commission 
of Inquiry into the rising gave his 
American experiences and contacts 
a high place in the list of causes. 
First was adduced his education in 
an American ‘‘ Negro Baptist Semi- 
nary’’; then the ‘‘establishment of 
certain . . . American Missions in 
the Protectorate . . . of which the 
Seventh Day Baptist Mission may 
be taken as (a type) . .. small Mis- 
sions insufficiently financed, con- 
ducted by unsuitable persons’’; 
and finally, ‘‘a class of American 
negro publications imported by 
Chilembwe, the tendency of which 
was to inflame racial feeling, and 
also religious literature of which 
the ‘Watch Tower’ publications 
may be taken as a fair sample.’’* 

Thus, when John Chilembwe re- 
turned to the British Central Afri- 
ea Protectorate at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, the pattern 
of his career had been set. And, if 
the simple frame on which it was 
worked out had been arranged by 
his early acquaintance with the 
Zambesi Industrial Mission and 
Joseph Booth, many of the leading 
threads were spun in the United 
States. He returned to an area 
where American Negro influence 
was on the increase, for, ia 1901, 
his former master had purchased a 


ence of any materials on him or on any 
of the topics mentioned in this article 
would communicate with me at the De- 
partment of History, Old College, The 
University, South Bridge, Edinburgh 8, 
Scotland. 

22African Sabbath Recorder, 
p. 4. 

23Report of the Commission to Inquire 
into the Native Rising within the Nyasa- 
land Protectorate (6819), Zomba, 1916. 
This, with Leys, op.cit., is the main source 
of the most convenient account of the 
rising for American readers: Raymond 
Leslie Buell, The Native Problem in 
Africa (New York, 1928), Vol. I, pp. 
247-9. 


op.cit. 
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new mission estate at Cholo, ‘‘and 


brought an American Negro family | 
out the | 


from America to spy 
land.’’* By 1909, probably over 
one hundred Bantu had been edu- 
cated in the spirit of the Ethiopian 
movement in American Negro col- 


leges.?> But the details of the ‘‘tak- | 
ing over of African nationalism by 7 
. .. American negroes’’* remain | 


obseure. All that may, perhaps, be 
said with accuracy is that it begins 


after contact had been made be- / 
tween the South African Bantu | 
leaders of the Ethiopian movement | 
in the mid-Nineties of the nine- | 
teenth century, rises to a tide dur- | 
ing and immediately after the First 
World War, and then ebbs away ff 
slowly with the failure of the Gar- f 
vey movement in the Twenties. [ 
And somewhere, on the crest of this [ 
wave, a little piece of the wreckage / 
of human hopes, finally sucked un- 
der, was the rising led by John [ 


Chilembwe, the Yao native messen- 
ger to the Negroes of the United 
States. 


III. 


To some, he appears as ‘‘the most 
primeval type”’ to others, leader 
of a ‘‘new type’’ of rising, ‘‘a Ne- [ 
gro who has had some education.’ | 
And yet, at the same time, he is an | 


24For present fear of the Watch Tower | 


movement in the East Central Africa 


area see East Africa and Rhodesia, Vol. 
27, No. 1387, May 10, 1951, p. 979. This | 
extract shows the kind of attraction it | 


may have had for Chilembwe: ‘‘The 


basic idea of Watch Tower seems to be | 
that Our Lord has come or is coming. | 


The teaching is supported by . . . texts 
from the Bible, chiefly the Old Testament 
and the Apocalypse. . . . The chief at- 
traction of Watch Tower for the Bantu 


is this sense of liberty and chance of / 


rebellion against restraints imposed by 
foreign authority, whether in Church or 
State ... The Bible by itself in the hands 
of primitive and somewhat ignorant Ban- 
tu is really dangerous.’’ 

Nyasaland Times, No. 6, 11th of Feb- 
ruary, 1915. 

25Wells, op.cit., p. 296. This was one 
of the incentives making for the Lovedale 
Native College, South Africa, as an al- 
ternative source of higher education for 
Bantu to the less ‘‘responsible’’ Negro 
colleges in the United States. 

26Daniel Thwaite, The Seething Afri- 
can Pot—A Study of Black Nationalism, 
1882-1985 (London, 1936), p. 57. 

27Ibid, p. 64. 

28C¢. R. L. James, A History of Negro 
Revolt (London, 1938), p. 47. 
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WERE NEGROES STRIKEBREAKERS? 


By Ray 


Department of Economics, Western Reserve University 


Editor’s Note: Newspapers reporting 
events of each day contain in their 
files a reservoir of information that is 
frequently used by writers of history 
as a source of historical fact. When 
the reporter’s articles are colored by 
imagination or bias, any so-called his- 
torical facts or conclusions based upon 
this source will be in error. This type 
of reporting has cast the Negro in 
false stereotypes, but in an approxi- 
mately true historical setting. Every- 
thing that has taken place has been 
described exactly as it has happened, 
with the exception of the true part 
played by the Negro. 

This article reveals instances of false 
conclusions drawn from newspaper ac- 
counts of Negroes as strikebreakers. 
It serves to warn, that if false conclu- 
sions have been drawn in these in- 
stances, many other of the stereotypes 
in which the Negro has been cast have 
no basis in historical truth. 


ean labor movement have 

generally accepted the twin 
theses that Negroes as a group were 
anti-union, and that Negroes in 
many instances served voluntarily 
as strikebreakers. Perlman and 
Taft, for instance, in reporting the 
violence that accompanied the lock- 


ern of the Ameri- 


out in the coal mines at Pana and 
Virden, Illinois, in 1898, state that 
the contending parties were armed 
miners versus negro strikebreakers 
armed with rifles and shotguns.’ 
The present writer recently ac- 
cepted this account as accurate, 
and sought to explain the alleged 
facts as follows: ‘‘Since the Ne- 
groes were excluded from the 
unions, their only chances for fac- 
tory jobs came during strikes.’ 
New evidence makes it appear that 
this interpretation tried to explain 
too much, and that it distorted the 
role played by Negroes in this and 
other industrial conflicts. 
According to an account in The 
Public, a weekly journal published 
by Louis F. Post in Chicago, the 
coal operators in the Pana district 
sent agents to Alabama, who en- 
gaged a thousand Negroes to come 
north and work in the mines. When 
news reached Pana that these Ne- 
groes would arrive there on August 


1Selig Perlman and Philip Taft, His- 
tory of Labor in the United States, 1896- 
1932 (New York, 1935), pp. 28-30. 

2Ray Ginger, The Bending Cross: A 
Biography of Eugene Victor Debs (New 
Brunswick, 1949), p. 217. 


24, 1898, several indignation meet- 
ings were held. The sheriff, a vig- 
orous partisan of the operators, 
summoned a hundred local citizens 
to appear at the city hall at Pana 
on the morning of August 22 and 
hold themselves in readiness to pro- 
tect the imported laborers. Only 
ten persons responded to the sum- 
mons. Therefore the next day the 
sheriff appointed as deputies the 
managers and other employees of 
almost every business firm in the 
town. He equipped them with 
Springfield rifles. The first group 
of Negroes arrived on August 24. 
Learning for the first time that a 
labor dispute was in progress, the 
Negroes ‘‘complained that they had 
been deceived by the operators, and 
most of them refused to go to work. 
Deputies stationed at the grounds 
are charged with threatening to 
shoot negroes [sic] who attempted 
to leave.’”8 

The bloody skirmish at Virden 
on October 12, in which fourteen 
persons were killed, was ‘‘not a 
race fight at all, but a labor fight,’’ 


8The Public (Chicago), August 27, 
1898, p. 9. ‘ 


outstanding example of the trans- 
formation of human attitudes: 
moving from the most conspicuous 
friendship to the most desperate 
hostility towards a particular social 
group. At one end of the seale, he 
is the eager Negro youth who went 
to a strange and fearful new coun- 
try to disprove a rumor that white 
people were eaters of black: at the 
other, he is the tired old man who 
led black people to kill white. 
The ideology of his rising can be 
traced back to the earliest Negro 
revolts, with their apocalyptic im- 
agery, and their attempts to inter- 
pret the Bible in its most literal, 
social sense. It is, then, not strange 
to learn that John Chilembwe ac- 


quired much of his outlook from a 
Negro ‘‘ Baptist’’ seminary, when it 
is remembered that Nat Turner 
had been a Baptist preacher. 

But the stream flows beyond sim- 
ple Negro bounds, running right 
back to the European Protestant 
Reformation, particularly to the 
levelling Anabaptists of Munster. 
It breaks its banks in the English 
Revolution, especially with its left- 
wing Digger element. And, when 
Chilembwe is accused of sanction- 
ing the cutting-off of a man’s head, 
it should be remembered that an- 
other man of the Book had set a 
precedent in 1649. And, as the 
time came when men could see be- 
yond the spite which had led to the 


disinterment of Cromwell’s re- 
mains, and began to consider him a 
product of his age, class and na- 
tion, so now, perhaps, it is oppor- 
tune to look upon this Negro leader 
of an infinitely smaller rebellion 
from a similar point of view. 

He wrote, in the pathetic pidgin 
English of his letter of 1896, ‘‘re- 
member darkness of here.’’ If that 
darkness is remembered, with all 
its penumbra of prejudice, sur- 
rounding both white and black, 
casting its shadows far back to the 
days of slavery and the origins of 
the ‘‘Protestant ethic,’’ then, sure- 
ly, it will be said that John Chilem- 
bwe was a man more sinned against 
than sinning. 
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said The Public. ‘‘It would have 
happened just the same if the im- 
ported workers had been white in- 
stead of black. The fact is notice- 
able that trades unions, instead of 
being controlled by race prejudice 
against negroes, harbor very little 
of that prejudice. The anti-negro 
spirit must be looked for higher 
up.’’* This interpretation was em- 
phatically endorsed by a Negro 
clergyman of Chicago, the Rev. 
Reverdy C. Ramson, who wrote: 
‘*White men the country over will 
one day discover a menace to their 
own industrial independence and 
prosperity, as well as their political 
liberty, through the degradation, 
by industrial and political serfdom, 
of the millions of black toilers of 
this land.’’5 


A rather similar episode oc- 
eurred during the steel strike of 
1901, when 300 Southern Negroes 
were brought to Melrose Park, a 
Chicago suburb, by the Latrobe 
Steel and Coupler works. The resi- 
dents of the district organized a 
protest meeting against the com- 
pany’s action, and representatives 
of the imported Negroes partici- 
pated in this meeting. One of them, 
Henry Taylor, made this statement 
there: ‘‘There is not a man in our 
party who will work at Melrose 
Park under a gun or in another 
man’s place. We don’t want to fill 
strikers’ places and we won’t work 
under guard. We were hired at 
Birmingham by a colored man 
named H. R. Bell, from Melrose 
Park. He told us there was no trou- 
ble at the works and no strike 
threatened, but that there was a 
scarcity of workmen. We were get- 
ting from $1.25 to $1.50 a day 
there, and he told us the least paid 
workmen here was two dollars a 
day. We were all to get that.’ 
The Public concluded: ‘‘ The objec- 
tions to the importation of these 
negroes appears to have been whol- 
ly industrial, and not racial.’ 

There is no intention here to ar- 
gue that these instances prove that 


4Ibid., October 22, 1898, p. 1. 
5Ibid., December 3, 1898, p. 3. 
6]bid., August 3, 1901, p. 264. 
T1bid. 


Negroes never acted ‘‘ voluntarily’’ 
as strikebreakers, and certainly it 
would be vain to argue that white 
workers were never hostile to Ne- 
groes. But these two cases do sug- 
gest the need for a zealous re- 
assessment of certain conclusions 
that now pass as valid coin among 
historians. Much of the spurious 
historiography about the labor 
movement can be traced to an un- 
due reliance on the commercial 
newspapers. Perlman and Taft, for 
instance, used only the Chicago 
daily papers for their facts about 
the Pana-Virden violence. 


The newspaper distortion in some 
instances is almost incredible, par- 
ticularly regarding alleged violence 
by strikers. During the Pullman 
strike of 1894, the Chicago news- 
papers were filled with lurid ac- 
counts of arson and murder, many 
of which were wholly without foun- 
dation. Wallace Rice, labor report- 
er for the Chicago Herald during 
the strike, furnishes an example of 
this. One night Rice chanced upon 
a passenger engine which had been 
derailed by the mistakes of an un- 
trained switechman who had been 
recruited to replace a_ striker. 
Rice’s account of this incident for 
his paper revealed that the lives of 
passengers were being endangered 
by the use of inexperienced men in 
skilled work. When the story ap- 
peared in the Herald the following 
morning, the strikers were charged 
with having deliberately derailed 
the train.® 

Similar misrepresentation oc- 
curred even in illustrations. Every- 
body’s, for September, 1902, print- 
ed a drawing of a riot in ‘‘ Wilkes- 
Barre during the great anthracite 
coal strike of that year. The United 
Mine Workers produced before the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
a Catholic priest of Wilkes-Barre, 
Father John Joseph Curran, whose 
church was located only two blocks 
from the scene of the alleged riot. 
Father Curran testified that an art- 
ist had persuaded a crowd of the 
local residents to pose for him, en- 
gaging in a riot. Eager to see their 


8Wallace Rice, letter to the editor, 
Tbid., May 29, 1914, pp. 512-513. 
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pictures in the magazine, they com- | 


plied. After this testimony Judge 
George Gray, the chairman of the 
Commission, asked Father Curran: 
‘*Who is that at the head of the 
picture? Do you know him?’’ The 


witness answered: ‘‘Yes sir; his 


name is Will MecGroarty, and he is 
the biggest striker we had. He 
posed as the scab. (Laughter).’” 


Responsible journalists like Lin- 


coln Steffens despaired of getting | 


an accurate picture of industrial 


relations into the commercial press, | 
Soon after the McNamara brothers ~ 
pleaded Guilty to the Los Angeles | 


dynamitings of 1910, according to 


Anton Johannsen, Steffens sug- | 
gested Johannsen should arrange ff 
to be indicted on a similar charge. f 


The defendant could then plead 
Not Guilty by reason of insanity, 


and he could introduce testimony f 


about ‘‘every injustice that labor 
has suffered’’ on the grounds that 
they had all contributed to his de- 
rangement. In this way, ‘‘all about 


the Cherry mine disaster and the ff 


Triangle Shirt disaster, and all 
these different lockouts and things, 
and hunger and starvation and op- 
pression, and all the system could 


be exposed at the trial.’’ Only by 
some such sensational device, said 

Steffens, would it be possible to get J 
the whole truth into the newspa- | 


pers.?° 


The persistent fictionalizing of 


labor news by the press, together 


with the anti-Negro bias of many | 


newspapers, gives plausibility to 
Louis F. Post’s charge that the 
newspapers were printing ‘‘hum- 


bug’’ when they implied that the J 


Virden riot was ‘‘a race conflict.’’™ 


9Proceedings of the Anthracite Coal } 


Strike Commission, 1992-3 (mimeographed 
transcript in Library of Congress), XII, 
1554-67. 

10Testimony of Anton Johannsen to 
the United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations, May 15, 1915, Final 
Report and Testimony Submitted to Con- 
gress by the Commission on Industrial 
Relations Created by the Act of August 
28, 1912. Senate Document 29, 64th Con- 
gress: Ist Session (Washington, 1916), 
XI, 10690-91; see also Lincoln Steffens 
to Robert Cantwell, June 8, 1935, The 
Letters of Lincoln Steffens, edited by 
Ella Winter and Granville Hicks (New 
York, 1938), II, 1003. 

11The Public, October 22, 1898, p. 1. 
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Editor’s Note: Attempted historical 
justification of slavery rests upon 
stereotypes of the Negro as inherently 
lazy, dishonest, cowardly, disloyal, ig- 
norant and incapable of independent 
action of a serious nature. It is evi- 
dent that each of these stereotypes 
must be examined separately in the 
light of the sources from which the 
basie conclusions were drawn. 

Some of these stereotypes result 
from omissions in the history books 
used in our schools. There is scant 
mention of free Negroes before the 
Civil War, although the census re- 
ports more than 500,000 free Negroes 
in the South in 1850. Lacking this 
information, one concludes that all 
Negroes in the South were slaves. 
Hardly any such history accounts for 
more than one slave uprising, that of 
Nat Turner, ignoring the more than 
200 such uprisings as did take place. 
The impression thus gained is that Ne- 
gro slaves submitted meekly to their 
bondage. 

Finally, both friend and foe alike 
have been responsible for the impres- 
sion that Negroes have done little for 
themselves. This article shows that 
even the help of Northern white peo- 
# ple was considered more important 
than what fugitive slaves did for them- 
selves. As a result, the so-called “Un- 
derground Railroad” is credited with 
helping fugitive slaves to a greater ex- 
tent than the evidence seems to sup- 
port. At any rate, the Negroes in es- 
caping did much for themselves which 
has not been recognized properly in 
the history books in our schools. The 
true story reveals Negroes capable of 
independent action that required both 
courage and intelligence. 

Seemingly unimportant conclusions 
have been combined to create stereo- 
types of racial inferiority that have 
hindered the Negro in his advance to 
racial equality. Historical truth will 
cast the Negro in a more favorable 
light in both his own eyes and in the 
eyes of other races of mankind. 


SOME SELF-HELP PLANS OF FUGITIVE SLAVES 


By Larry Gara 


Research Assistant in American History, University of Wisconsin 


wrote Frederick Douglass in 

1855, ‘‘of the very public 
manner, in which some of our west- 
ern friends have conducted what 
they call the ‘Under-ground Rail- 
road,’ but which, I think, by their 
open declarations, has been made, 
emphatically, the ‘Upper-ground 
Railroad.’ Its stations are far bet- 
ter known to the slave-holders than 
to the slaves.’” 

Despite Frederick Douglass’s ad- 
monition enthusiastic abolitionists 
continued to circulate underground 
railroad legends in the years pre- 
ceding the Civil War. After them 
numerous writers and historians re- 
peated and embellished those sto- 
ries. However, those slaves who 
successfully escaped from their 
bondage and recorded their experi- 
ences related stories of daring self- 
help and mutual air rather than 
any organized assistance. Frederick 
Douglass’ assertion that slaves 
knew little of underground rail- 
road activities was true. William 
Wells Brown, who escaped in 1834, 
later lamented in the National 
Anti-Slavery Standard, ‘‘When I 
escaped, there was no Underground 
Railroad. The North Star was, in 
many instances, the only friend 
that the weary and foot-sore fugi- 
tive found on his pilgrimage to his 
new home.’”” 

When Frederick Law Olmsted 
traveled throughout the slave 
States twenty years after Brown’s 
flight he found at least one Louisi- 
ana bondsman who had vague 
knowledge of the underground rail- 
road. Another journalist, however, 


1Frederick Douglass, My Bondage and 
Mu Freedom (New York, 1855), p. 323. 

2Quoted in ‘‘Letters to Antislavery 
Workers and Agencies (1831-1857),’’ in 
the Journal of Negro History, X (July, 
1925), p. 554. 
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found slaves ignorant of any succor 
that may have existed along the 
way to the North. A North Carolina 
slave revealed to him that ‘‘igno- 
rance of the proper route to the 
Free States’’ rather than fear of 
capture prevented more slaves from 
running away.’ This ignorance was 
not limited to the slaves. When Seth 
Conklin made a trip to the South in 
1851 for the expressed purpose of 
taking an Alabama slave family 
North he was unable to find any- 
one friendly to his purpose. Even 
though Conklin was in touch with 
abolitionists he could not find any 
organized route. After despairing 
of locating support in Kentucky or 
Illinois he took his fugitives up the 
Mississippi River to Indiana, where, 
after seven days of travel he finally 
reached sympathetic persons.* 
Those slaves who risked life to 
escape from their bonds were un- 
usually daring and often depended 
upon their own self-reliance to 
guide them to freedom. Unlike their 
comrades who, for one reason or 
another, acquiesced in their condi- 
tion, the fugitives were sensitive 
enough to chance the fury of the 
elements and the possibility of 
eruel punishment rather than sub- 
mit to the monotony of slave exist- 
ence. To travel alone and without 
aid as a fugitive from the lower 
South to the Northern states and 
sometimes to ‘‘shake the lion’s 
paw’’ on British soil was an ac- 
complishment of no mean propor- 


3Frederick L. Olmsted, The Cotton 
Kingdom. . . (2 vols., New York, 1861) 
II, 37; James Relpath, The Roving Edi- 
tor, or Talks with Slaves in the Southern 
States (New York, 1859), p. 115. 

4Mrs. Kate E. R. Pickard, The Kid- 
napped and the Ransomed, Being the 
Personal Recollections of Peter Still and 
His Wife ‘‘Vina’’ (Syracuse, 1856), pp. 
282-293, 
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tion. Yet numerous slaves succeed- 
ed. One daring fugitive traveled 
1200 miles from Alabama to New 
York without any help from under- 
ground railroad ‘‘agents.’’. He 
journeyed at night, subsisting on 
roots and berries while making the 
trip, and contacted abolitionists 
only after he reached New York. 
Another fugitive took an entire 
year to reach Cincinnati from Ala- 
bama. He too traveled after sun- 
down and spent his days hiding 
and sleeping in the woods or thick- 
ets.” When John Anderson escaped 
from his Missouri master he also 
preferred nocturnal emigration. 
Despite a diet of roots and berries 
hunger sometimes ‘‘impelled’’ An- 
derson ‘‘to levy contributions upon 
the eatable property of those whose 
dwellings lay in his way.’’ Instead 
of swimming rivers he used boats 
he found along the banks and after 
two weeks of travel he reached IIli- 
nois. There an English settler be- 
friended him with lodging, a good 
meal and extra food for his jour- 
ney. Anderson later contacted abo- 
litionists in Rock Island.® 

Not all men who preferred risk- 
ing capture and its results to servi- 
tude traveled alone and without 
preparation for their trek. Slaves 
sometimes escaped in groups. A 
group of seventeen fugitives once 
arrived at Levi Coffin’s Cincinnati 
home. They had planned their 
flight well, escaping from Kentucky 
where they paid a skiff owner to 
transport them across a river near 
their plantation. Arrangements 
preceded their escape and after 
crossing the river they made their 
way to Cincinnati.’ On another 
occasion thirteen slaves escaped 
from a Virginia plantation after 
several weeks of planning. This 
group arrived in Pennsylvania 
three weeks after leaving their 


5Gilbert H. Barnes and Dwight L. Du- 
mond, éds., Letters of Theodore Dwight 
Weld, Angelina Grimké Weld and Sarah 
Grimké, 1822-1844 (New York, 1934), 
II, 512-513; James Freeman Clarke, 
Antislavery Days (New York, 1833), p. 
93. 

SHarper Twelvetrees, ed., The Story of 
the Life of John Anderson, the Fugitive 
Slave (London, 1863), pp. 18-20. 

TLevi Coffin, Reminiscences of Levi 
Coffin (Cincinnati, 1880), p. 179. 


starting point. The leader of the 
band told a Pennsylvania abolition- 
ist, ‘‘We traveled only at night, 
and in day time we lay in swamps 
where the thickets were almost as 
dark as night itself. There were 
plenty of them in Virginia, but we 
didn’t find any in Maryland. Some- 
times we were two or three days 
without anything to eat.’”® 

While group escape necessarily 
involved planning, not all slaves 
who escaped alone were without 
foresight. William Wells Brown 
had long pondered various escape 
methods and had made one abortive 
flight before his successful self- 
styled liberation in 1834. Then he 
took advantage of an opportune 
time to run away when the steamer 
on which he worked put in at an 
Ohio port. Brown, like other erst- 
while slaves, preferred to receive 
aid from no one. He later wrote, 
‘*Supposing every person to be my 
enemy, I was afraid to appeal to 
anyone, even for a little food, to 
keep body and soul together.’’ Be- 
eause of his suspicion Brown stole 
corn from eribs, ate turnips and 
other vegetables growing in road- 
side fields, and slept as an unin- 
vited guest in barns along the way. 
Eventually, however, the cautious 
fugitive found it necessary to re- 
quest directions. Fortunately, the 
Ohio farmer Brown approached 
was a sympathetic Quaker, and be- 
sides travel aid he gave the former 
slave clothes, shoes, money and 
lodging for two weeks. Later in 
Cleveland, Brown saw an abolition- 
ist paper for the first time and the 
erstwhile bondsman who ‘‘had 
heard nothing of the anti-slavery 
movement while in slavery’’ soon 
became an outstanding leader of 
the movement.® 


William Wells Brown accidental- 
ly met with a humanitarian follower 
of an antislavery sect. However, 


8R. C. Smedley, History of the Under- 
ground Railroad in Chester and the 
Neighboring Counties of Pennsylvania 
(Laneaster, Pennsylvania, 1883), p. 228. 

9William Wells Brown, Narratiwe of 
William Wells Brown, a Fugitive Slave 
(Boston, 1848), pp. 95-108; William 
Wells Brown, The Black Man, His Ante- 
cedents, His Genius, and His Achieve- 
ments (New York, 1863), pp. 23-25. 
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the casual aid he received was not | 
@ part of any organized «under. | 
ground railroad, and like many | 
other fleeing slaves Brown made 
contact with abolitionists only after 
his flight had already taken place. 
Furthermore, fugitive slaves often 
sought and obtained aid from peo- 
ple indifferent or even hostile to 
the antislavery crusade. Slaves 
were sometimes befriended by In- | 
dians, other slaves, free Negroes, 
and proslavery Southerners, 
eluding some slave owners.!” 

Fugitives sometimes asked In- 
dian groups they encountered for 
help, and these people often aided 
their flight from servitude. This 
type of aid was incidental and not ff 
a part of any organized scheme of f 
assistance on the part of the In- 
dians. Numerous Indian treaties > 
consummated in the years immedi- 
ately following the American Revo- 
lution contained provisions for re- 
turning runaway slaves and gave 
evidence of early Indian aid to 
fugitives. Slaves also received oc- 
easional hospitality from Canadian 
Indians.!* Former slaves also fled 
to Indian settlements in Florida 
and this practice provided ample 
material for agitation when Ameri-/ 
ean expansionists wished to popu- 
larize their ambitions.'* 


10Tt is sometimes alleged that the num- 
bers of slaves that escaped, coupled with 
the difficult conditions of escape prove 
the existence of a well organized under- | 
ground railroad system even when other 
evidence for such a system is lacking. 
Those who use this argument fail to take 
into consideration the widespread use of 
independent escape plans that runaways 
used, as well as the numerous persons, | 
other than abolitionists, from whom help 
was available. Abolitionist writers in 
their zeal sometimes took credit for suc- 
cessful slave escapes when in reality they 
rendered assistance only after the slave 
had already made his way to the North. 
For the above argument see Marion G. 
MeDougall, Fugitive Slaves,(1619-1865) 
(Boston, 1891), p. 60; John Winston 
Coleman, Jr., Slavery Times in Kentucky 
(Chapel Hill, 1940), p. 220. 

11MeDougall, Fugitive Slaves, pp. 104- 
105. 

©. Hamilton, ‘‘Slavery in Can- 
ada,’’ in the Magazine of American His- 
tory, XXV (March, 1891), pp. 233-238. 

18Austin Willey, The History of the 
Anti-Slavery Cause in State and Nation 
(Portland, Maine, 1886), p. 174; E. 
Delorus Preston, Jr., ‘‘The Genesis of 
the Underground Railroad,’’ Journal of 
Negro History, XVIII (April, 1933). 
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Indian kindness helped Josiah 
Henson when he made his escape 
from slavery in 1830. Henson, who 
fled from Kentucky with his wife 
and four small children, later 
wrote, ‘‘ We were thrown absolutely 
upon our own poor and small re- 
sources and were to rely on our 
own strength alone.’’ In Ohio the 
fugitive family begged food from 
roadside farmhouses and after a 
fortnight of travel they reached 
Cincinnati. There friendly anti- 
slavery people gave them food and 
allowed them to rest for several 
days before taking them thirty 


miles in a wagon. However, after . 


the brief ride, they were again 
thrown on their own with only di- 
rections to aid them. During the 
latter part of the trip the Hensons 
met with a group of Indians who 
gladly fed them and allowed them 
to use a comfortable wigwam for 
the night. The Indians sent some 
young men with the former slaves 
to guide them to Sandusky. Here 
Henson found employment loading 
corn on a steamer and he later 
made his own arrangements to 
travel to Buffalo, and then to Can- 
ada. The family reached their Ca- 
nadian destination on October 28, 
1830.14 

To the fleeing slave the sight of 
other slave huts often suggested a 
place of refuge. Some slaves who 
would not risk the life of a fugitive 
themselves willingly aided those 
who were daring enough to under- 
take such an enterprise. One fugi- 
tive who followed the Mississippi 
River north received food at slave 
huts along his route and bondsmen 
living along the waterways some- 
times provided rest and hiding." 
When John Thompson fled from his 
slave lot in Maryland he hid in the 
woods while nearby slaves brought 
food to him. Thompson, who later 
acquired a companion in flight, 
traveled mostly after nightfall. 
They also obtained meals and di- 


14Josiah Henson, Life of Josiah Hen- 
son, Formerly a Slave . . . (Boston, 
1949), pp. 50-58; Josiah Henson, Father 
Henson’s Story of His Own Life (Bos- 
ton, 1858), pp. 102-127. 

a Reminiscences of Levi Coffin, 
Pp. 


rections from free colored inhabit- 
ants and while going through Penn- 
sylvania made contact with aboli- 
tionists.1¢ 

Free Negroes also aided the flee- 
ing slaves. One Ohio abolitionist 
recorded in his memoirs that before 
1837 ‘‘the fugitives who escaped 
through Sandusky were conducted 
and aided almost wholly by black 
men.’’!7 Slaves could usually count 
upon free Negro communities for 
relief in the form of food, tempo- 
rary shelter and travel aid. One 
abolitionist remarked to a friend 
when a former slave received help 
from colored friends: ‘‘Such mat- 
ters are almost uniformly arranged 
by the colored people. I know noth- 
ing of them generally till they are 
past.’’18 

Aid to the fleeing fugitive slaves 
was sometimes forthcoming from 
unexpected sources. When one 
slave couple escaped from a Vir- 
ginia plantation they left hurriedly 
without preparation or provisions. 
On the second day of the trip hun- 
ger drove the husband to ask help 
from a farmer, who told him, ‘‘ You 
are a fugitive slave, but be not 
alarmed; I shall not inquire from 
whence you came; it is enough for 
me to know that you are a human 
being in distress; consider me your 
friend and let me know your 
wants.’’ The same Virginia farmer 
gave them food and clothing, hid 
them near the dwelling and gave 
false directions to men hunting 
the fugitive couple.® Although 
slave owners resented anyone’s en- 
couraging their own slaves to leave, 
they sometimes aided the shivering 
and frightened runaways who 
knocked on their door for help. 
Such help was not an attack against 
the system but rather a charitable 
gesture to the individuals involved. 


16John Thompson, The Life of John 
Thompson, a Fugitive Slave; . . . (Wor- 
cester, Mass., 1856), pp. 79-100. 

17Rush R. Sloane, ‘‘The Underground 
Railroad of the Firelands,’’ in The Fire- 
lands Pioneer, New Series V (July, 
1888), pp. 28-59. 

18Dwight L. Dumond, ed., Letters of 
James Gillespie Birney, 1831-1857 (2 
vols., New York, 1938), I, 376. 

19Austin, Steward, Twenty-two Years a 
Slave, and Forty Years a Freeman (Roch- 
ester, New York, 1857) 204-209. 


Some slave owners who practiced 
a benevolent management on their 
own plantations waxed indignant 
against those who mistreated their 
slave laborers. One Georgia fugi- 
tive received succor from such a 
person when he explained to the 
plantation owner that he escaped 
because of brutal treatment and 
displayed numerous scars from fre- 
quent lashings. The kindly slave 
owner fed him and gave him rest 
for the night. In the morning the 
escaping slave ate a warm break- 
fast and the friendly master gave 
him a dollar and a package of food, 
assuring him that he would not be 
betrayed and requesting that he 
keep silent about .the aid given 
him.”° 

Sometimes slave owners actually 
encouraged the initial plunge for 
freedom. One slave’s owner who 
allowed him to purchase freedom 
urged him to escape with his wife 
who was mistreated by her mas- 
ter.2!_ Another slave, waiting in 
handeuffs for the trader, escaped 
when his master’s daughter re- 
leased him. She gave him money 
and food, told him to follow the 
North Star, and swore him to se- 
erecy regarding her help. When 
Linda escaped from her slave home 
she sought and received aid from 
a Southern woman who also owned 
slaves. The humanitarian mistress 
pitied the frightened slave girl and 
concealed and fed her after Linda 
promised never to reveal the source 
of her help.2? One slave who was 
abused by his master escaped and 
appealed to another slave owner to 
purchase him. When offered $600 
the old owner refused to take any 
sum until the runaway was appre- 
hended. This infuriated the kinder 
master who gave the fugitive a 
good pair of pantaloons and told 


20Charles Ball, Fifty Years in Chains; 
or, the Life of an American Slave (New 
York, 1860) 322-323. 

21William Still, The Underground Rail- 
road (Philadelphia, 1872), p. 161. 

22Amanda Smith, An Autobiography of 
Mrs. Amanda Smith, the Colored Evan 
gelist (Chicago, 1893), p. 37; Mrs. 
Hariett Brent Jacobs, Incidents in the 
Life of a Slave Girl, Written by Herself, 
edited by Lydia Maria Child (Boston, 
1861), p. 152. 
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him to run away and never let his 
master see him again.** 

Although fugitives sometimes re- 
eeived kind treatment from indi- 
viduals and groups, those who were 
escaping from bondage could not 
be sure that asking aid would not 


risk a return to slavery. Some 
worked out plans for escape which 
involved no outside help and all 
preferred to rely as little as possi- 
ble on others. The use of free cer- 
tificates was a common escape plan 
used by fugitive slaves. Since free 
Negroes were supposed to carry 
certificates of freedom at all times, 
this plan meant borrowing free pa- 
pers of someone resembling the per- 
son contemplating escape. Fortu- 
nately, free Negroes were seldom 
asked to produce their certificates 
and the risk of not having one was 
minor. When Frederick- Douglass 
left slavery he borrowed the free 
papers of a Negro sailor. This was 
a technique commonly used, and it 
was only in the post-war edition of 
his autobiography that Douglass 
revealed the method. One fugitive 
slave found the method safe when 
he escaped from Tarborough, North 
Carolina to Philadelphia. Although 
the usual system was to borrow 
free papers, one fleeing slave ob- 
tained a passport in a more ingeni- 
ous manner. Moses Roper posed as 
a slave who had lost his passport on 
a legitimate trip. He met a friendly 
Southern family and dictated a 
passport to one of the sons, who 
wrote it out for him. With the pa- 
per Roper reached Savannah where 
he boarded a ship for Boston.** 
The use of forged or borrowed 
free papers and passports was one 
of the more obvious techniques of 
former slaves. Another method 
that proved successful was more 
limited in its possibilities. Mulatto 
fugitives sometimes posed as white 
travelers. Lewis Clarke, a light 


*3Coffin, Reminiscences, p. 35. 
°4Frederick Douglass, Life and Times 
of Frederick Douglass, . . . (Hartford, 


1884), p. 246; Lydia Maria Child, Isaac 
T. Hopper, a True Life (Boston, 1853), 
p. 140; Moses Roper, A Narrative of the 
Adventures and Escape of Moses Roper 
from American Slavery (London, 1843), 
p. 93. 


Negro, left his Kentucky home with 
only dark glasses to disguise him. 
He stayed in hotels and taverns 
along his way and reached Ohio 
safely, later continuing to Canada. 
When William and Ellen Craft es- 
eaped from Georgia they traveled 
as master and servant. Ellen, her 
hair cut short, her face muffled as 
though suffering from a toothache, 
one arm in a sling, and using a 
cane, posed as a young planter 
traveling to Philadelphia for much 
needed medical care. William pre- 
tended to be ‘‘his’’ faithful serv- 
ant. The pair stayed at first class 
hotels in Charleston and Richmond. 
At Baltimore they were held up 
while transportation authorities re- 
quested a bond for the ‘‘servant.”’ 
However, urging the necessity for 
quick medical attention, the two 
were able to proceed without giv- 
ing bond. They arrived in Phila- 
delphia without further difficulty.” 

Not all fugitive slaves could 
pass as white, and some who could 
not found eseape by waterway a 
feasible method. William Grimes 
stowed away on a steamer going 
from Savannah to New York. He 
lived on bread and other food hid- 
den with him until he landed safe- 
ly in the Northern port. Desiring 
to go further north and lacking 
funds, this fugitive hitch-hiked to 
New Haven. He later wrote, “I 
could often get an opportunity to 
ride; sometimes behind the stage, 
at others, I could sometimes per- 
suade a teamster to take me on for 
a short distance.” Thomas Jones 
also stowed away on a boat when 
making his eseape North.”® Henry 
Watson, a Mississippi slave, es- 
eaped from his master after mak- 


25Lewis G. Clarke, Narrative of the 
Sufferings of Lewis Clarke, . . . (Boston, 
1845), pp. 34-38; Still, Underground 
Railroad, pp. 368-377. The fact that the 
Crafts conceived and carried out their 
mgenious escape plan without benefit of 
aid from abolitionists did not prevent 
Still from listing them as ‘‘ Underground 
Railroad’’ passengers, and thus sharing 
the credit for their successful adventure. 

26William Grimes, Life of William 
Grimes, the Runaway Slave (New Haven, 
1855), pp. 62-65; Thomas H. Jones, The 
Experience of Thomas H. Jones, Who 
was a Slave for Forty-three Years (Bos- 
ton, 8162), p. 46. 
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ing preparatory arrangements 
with a ship captain sailing to Bos- 
ton. In the New England city 
Watson pretended to be a free citi- 
zen and contacted other free col- 
ored people who advised him how 
to handle himself. Travel by ship 
was not restricted to male fugi- 
tives. Women, too, used the stow- 
away method and sometimes 
boarded ships by carrying what 
appeared to be bundles of freshly 
laundered clothes.?7 

Sometimes slaves worked out 
combinations of methods or orig- 
inated one of their own contriv- 
ance. The plan used by Henry 
Box Brown of Richmond was one 
of the most unusual and daring 
schemes devised by any escaping 
slave. While praying Brown heard 
a voice saying “Go and get a box 
and put yourself in it.” Obedient 
to the vision he went to the rail- 
road depot and measured the larg- 
est box which could be freighted. 
He then ordered a carpenter to 
make one that size. Despite the 
carpenter’s warning that no man 
eould live in such a container, 
Brown got in it and asked a friend 
to nail it shut and ship him North. 
Because railroad workers neglect- 
ed the “right side up” label on 
Brown’s temporary home, he had 
a difficult journey. However, he 
arriyed safely in Philadelphia 
where members of the Vigilance 
Committee met him.”* 

The story of Henry Bibb’s es- 
eape is one of a combination of 
methods and techniques. Bibb, 
who had once tried to run away, 
was purchased by speculators. The 
new owners agreed to furnish Bibb 
with part of the sale money as 
well as directions for reaching 
Canada if he would use his influ- 
ence in selling himself for a high 
price. When Bibb completed his 
part of the bargain the original 
owners gave him a part of the 


27Henry Watson, Narrative of Henry 
Watson, A Fugitive Slave (Boston, 1848), 
pp. 35-39; MeDougall, Fugitive Slaves, 
p. 58. 

28Charles Stearns, Narrative of Henry 
Box Brown, Who Escaped from Slavery 
Enclosed in a Box 3 Feet Long and 2 
Wide (Boston, 1849), pp. 59-62; Still, 
Underground Railroad, pp. 81-84. 
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PROGRESS IN LIBERIA 


URING one eight-year term 
D as president of the Negro 
Republic of Liberia, Af- 
rica, William V. 8. Tubman spon- 
sored many reforms and programs 
that should result in great progress 
for his country. Advances have 
been made along social, political, 
educational and economic lines. At 
his inauguration this month to a 
four-year terms as president, Tub- 
man pledged a continuation of the 
program for national improvement. 
Recent events in Liberia are in 
sharp contrast with the pattern of 
life in that country during the pre- 
ceding century. The story of that 
century reflects the domination by 
the American Negro migrants to 
Liberia, and their descendents, over 
the more numerous natives of that 
country. It is a story that reveals 
the lack of consideration of the wel- 
fare and rights of these Liberian 
natives by the ruling Afro-Ameri- 
can class. The story of the past 
century has gained for Liberia the 
reputation as a backward nation, a 
country in which a vast majority 
of the population live on a very 
low level of existence. It is the 
story, too, of courage and deter- 
mination of a small group of peo- 
ple building a nation in the face 
of great odds. 
Although the low level of exist- 
ence in Liberia as a whole cannot 
be denied, credit must be given to 


the Afro-Americans, who main- 
tained an independent government 
while faced with physical handi- 
caps and threats of absorption by 
the great powers. With no natural 
harbors, no industries, little agri- 
culture and widespread illiteracy, 
Liberia had difficulty in getting and 
paying for necessary imports. The 
undeveloped natural resources were 
of little help during this period. 
Sufficient technical ability and cap- 
ital were not available among the 
Liberians, and the coming of for- 
eign capital and technicians was 
followed frequently by foreign 
domination during those days. The 
course taken by Liberia was isola- 
tionist, but difficulties related to 
indebtedness to foreign powers con- 
tinued. 

In the opinion of the outside 
world the Afro-Americans of Li- 
beria were dictatorial in the con- 
trol of the natives. In view of the 
unique problems faced by the coun- 
try, the government of Liberia 
might justify the course followed. 
It is evident that the course fol- 
lowed resulted in maintaining the 
nation and in building the founda- 
tions of the present era of progress. 

The coming of the Firestone 
Rubber Company marked a depar- 
ture from Liberia’s isolationist pol- 
iev. During World War IT, Liberia 
became a base for United States 
armed forces. In recent years the 


United States has supplied Liberia 
with financial and technical assist- 
ance. Liberia today has a harbor 
on the ocean at Monrovia, airfields, 
and roads to the interior. With 
help from the United States, Li- 
beria is marching forward. 

In the current progress of Li- 
beria, President Tubman has played 
a significant role of leadership. 
During his administration the na- 
tives were given greater represen- 
tation in the law-making body. 
This political advancement of the 
natives coincided with their social 
and educational progress. The 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice improved health and sanitation 
conditions. The schools supported 
by the Firestone Company, the gov- 
ernment of Liberia, various reli- 
gious denominations and _ those 
made possible by United States’ 
funds have extended educational 
opportunity to all Liberians. 

President Tubman has sponsored 
all projects to promote Liberian 
progress. He has given special at- 
tention recently to economic proj- 
ects. The vast untapped natural 
resources of Liberia are now being 
exported. Mining of_rich iron ore, 
improving transportation into the 
interior and exploiting the hard- 
wood forests are current projects. 
Under President Tubman, Liberia 
has awakened and is: marching for- 
ward. 


purchase money and directions. 
His new owner, an Indian, soon 
died, and Bibb started North a 
second time. Traveling on a stolen 
horse, Bibb posed as a free Negro 
and used his own purchase money 
to stay at first class hotels along 
the route. He later said, ‘‘No man 
ever asked me whether I was bond 
or free .. . but I always presented 
a bold front and showed the best 
side out, which was all the pass I 
had.’’ In St. Louis Bibb carried a 
trunk on board a boat, pretending 
to be a slave. He treated a group 
of Irishmen to drinks and avoided 
showing his passport by asking one 


of the Irishmen to purchase the 
ticket. He finally arrived at De- 
troit without difficulty.®® 

The experiences of Henry Bibb, 
Henry Box Brown, Charles Ball 
and numerous other fugitives from 
slavery bear out Frederick Doug- 
lass’ lament that underground rail- 
road stations were far more famil- 
iar to slave owners than to the 
slaves, Runaway slaves recorded 
stories of daring and imaginative 


29Henry Bibb, Narrative of the Life 
and Adventures of Henry Bibb, an Amer- 
ican Slave (New York, 1849), pp. 146- 
169; Fred Landon, ‘‘ Henry Bibb, a Colo- 
nizer,’’ in the Journal of Negro History, 
V (October, 1920), 440. 


plans of mutual aid and self-help. 
If these erstwhile bondsmen re- 
ceived aid from abolitionists in any 
organized form it was, in almost 
every instance, after they had al- 
ready escaped to the Northern 
states. Although abolitionist writ- 
ers, seeing events dimly through 
aging eyes, have often made the 
underground railroad an ‘‘upper- 
ground railroad,’’ those who dared 
to strike at their own bonds ac- 
tually received little help from that 
quarter. It was the ingenuity and 
courage of the fugitives themselves 
which enabled them to abdicate 
their lives of slavery. 
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HE materials of history are basic to conclu- 

sions related to ideas of superiority and in- 

feriority of races. Distorted versions of so- 
called history are responsible for ideas of inferi- 
ority which determine attitudes concerning Ne- 
groes. Such attitudes on the part of some Negroes 
have caused loss of hope and resignation to second- 
class citizenship. Resulting attitudes of superiority 
on the part of white persons have caused their in- 
justice and discrimination against Negroes. 

The purpose of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History is to correct errors in 
history that cause the Negro to be cast in an un- 
favorable historical light. The Journal of Negro 
History and the Necro History BuLLetin are 
published by the Association to give greater popu- 
larity to the truth concerning the past of the 
Negro. It is unfortunate, however, that historical 
materials do not constitute popular reading in our 
society. The masses of people, whose attitudes 
must be changed, if improvement in racial rela- 
tions is to come, are not reached directly by such 
publications. 

To increase the popularity of the Necro His- 
Tory BuLtetin, plans have been made to lay 
greater emphasis on Negro life, as it is related to 
the background of the past and the hopes for the 
future. Historians and educators especially are re- 
quested to contribute articles on the progress and 
problems related to Negro life. It is hoped that 
contributors of articles will give the historical 
background of the subject in most cases. 

With the aim to reduce reading difficulty from 
the college graduate-school level to the point where 
most secondary and some elementary school stu- 
dents might read the BULLETIN with interest, at 
least some articles should be void of footnotes to 
references. Articles of this nature will be wel- 
comed by the BuLLETIN. 

The success of any movement to give greater 
popularity to the Necro History Bu.tetin will 


HISTORY AND POPULAR APPEAL 


By Apert N. D. Brooks 
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depend upon the response of educators over the 
country. Others besides professional historians 
must become contributors. This does not mean, 
however, that the historical aims of this publica- 
tion are to be abandoned. Even though they might 
not be considered as popular reading, serious his- 
torical articles will continue to be published. 

In spite of all efforts to make the subject mat- 
ter of the BULLETIN interesting and popular, there 
will be published from time to time, many serious 
and dry articles, but highly important to changing 
erroneous historical concepts. We must reach the 
conclusion that there remain some loyal race sup- 
porters who are willing to exert some effort to 
acquire the truth. When such articles appear, it is 
expected that they will receive the interest of edu- 
cators, who will popularize corrected historical con- 
cepts in their teaching. 

Reading of history is scarcely more popular 
among white people than among Negroes. The 
concepts concerning Negroes have a basis, how- 
ever, in the omissions and statements of so-called 
fact during history lessons at all levels in school. 
It is well known that lessons of any nature are 
not generally popular reading; but the school 
gently urges the acquiring of points of view — 
either by reading, looking or listening. By the 
same token, the reading of important materials of 
instruction is expected of good teachers. White 
teachers have acquired and imparted to their stu- 
dents the historical point of view that is slanted 
against Negroes. 

Teachers who guide the educational destiny of 
Negroes are parents, clergymen, instructors in 
schools and other community leaders. Those who 
consider their work a serious business should study 
the truth concerning the Negro, that their teach- 
ing might help destroy the strongly-entrenched 
stereotypes of racial inferiority that constitute 
serious handicaps in the way of the progress of 
their students. - 
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